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Until thee ooo visors s sans en 


wild with joy — while kiddies, who have never known a 


world at peace, seize opportunities for unrestrained 
jubilation. Until then, every single thing we do must 
be a contribution to victory. Coal economy is one 
of those things. Throw away that poker! Once you 


put a piece of coal on the fire, leave it alone! And 


it will burn twice as long. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


LULL 


S ON the war fronts, phases of 
apparent quiescence succeed 
phases of violent activity on the 

planning front. But much goes on 
behind the scenes. An army de- 
termined on victory allows itself no 
rest. As individuals, we who want a 
future Britain worthy of the sacrifices 
of the tragic present are engaged in 
two struggles, and we cannot relax 
in either. For neither is yet won. 


The Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1944, as it has finally emerged 
is better than the Bill. It remains 
primarily a land acquisition measure, 
but it is a useful, indeed indispensable, 
instrument of planning. The kind of 
redevelopment it implies means lower 
density and more open space in over- 
crowded city areas. The new wording 
of the clauses giving powers to 
acquire land for displaced people 
and industry puts a welcome em- 
phasis on relocation in complete 
communities. 


Important, too, are the new powers 
under which the authorities of 
country towns and outlying districts 
may take part in providing for 
industry and people displaced from 
the areas of larger authorities: A 
door is opened to partnership be- 


tween large and small towns and 
rural districts in the great national 
task of dispersal planning. We 
rejoice to see that authorities are 
already exploring the possibilities of 
joint action for this purpose. 


Pursuing the military metaphor, 
the Act can be hailed as a great 
advance. But it is not a break- 
through. The hardest effort is still 
to come. 


The obstacles still in our way can 
be seen by considering what is 
necessary to implement the Greater 
London Plan, 1944—Professor Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie’s culminating 
work. Planners are all agreed that 
the broad pattern of dispersal in that 
masterpiece is the right one. It 
applies to all great cities, not only 
London. There is indeed a difference 
of opinion as to whether the density 
standard proposed for the rebuilding 
of inner London is low enough. We 
are sure a lower density will be 
found essential. But this opinion 
does not touch the principles of the 
plan. It merely means that the plan’s 
proposals represent the very minimum 
of dispersal conceivable. 


Whether the displacement of people 
from built-up London will come to 
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a million, or—as we think—more, the 
problems are the same. Lowered 
housing densities, and more open space, 
will be beyond the means of the central 
London authorities if they have to pay 
1939 values for the sites. So they must 
be aided out of a National Compensa- 
tion Fund; or, by the drawing-off of 
industry and population under a national 
relocation policy, the swollen land- 
values due to over-exploitation of land 
must be brought down to a point at 
which proper redevelopment is economic- 
ally possible. We have always stood 
firmly for the former policy. But if the 
State covers Compensation, it must 
recoup itself out of Betterment else- 
where. And can agreement on this be 
reached with the owners as a whole? 


Then there is the reservation of the 
Country Belt. The Greater London 
Plan contemplates more ‘‘in-filling’’ of 
suburban areas than we like ; but what- 
ever the amount of this, everyone is 
agreed that great areas around 
built-up London must be retained as 
rural land, and building switched to 
country towns and the new satellite 
towns. Is compensation to be paid for 
the vast stretches of semi-suburban land 
to be deprived of the building value it 
had in 1939? If so, it can only be met 


* 


WISDOM FROM 1905 


**A considerable and legitimate econ- 
omy may be obtained by building cottages 
in groups of four, five or six; and at the 
same time a great improvement in effect 
can be made if these groups are designed 
definitely as groups, with perhaps here 
and there a larger house to give some 
variety. If, further, two or three groups 
can themselves be managed to form a 
larger group, much may be done to 
relieve the monotony which results alike 
from continuous rows or oft-repeated 
pairs of similar houses, one of the worst 
features of our modern suburbs.’’ 


—Barry Parker and Raymond Unwin 
(in this Journal, July, 1905) 
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out of a National 


Fund. 


Third, there is the question of the 
methods by which new towns are to be 
built and country towns extended, 
Restriction of building and rebuilding, 
in rural and overcrowded areas, will 
canalise development in desired places 
both by public and private enterprise, 
But negative measures will not suffice, 
Strong and capable initiative will be 
necessary. It is vital that, at the outset 
of rebuilding, permits shall be obtain- 
able not only for housing but also for 
factories, commercial buildings and 
buildings of other classes in the new and 
expanding outer communities. There 
is a clear need of a Town-Building and 
Town-Extension Commission, or some 
such body to promote and facilitate, 
and perhaps finance, new developments 
both by public and private agencies. 


It may be assumed that these matters 
are being thought out in official circles, 
But there are resistances: from many 
who do not fully realise the planning 
opportunity or its corollaries, and from 
some who do. Planners who do not 
want the nation’s great chance to be 
missed must face the difficulties. They 
must work out the necessary measures 
and insist on their adoption. 


Compensation 


C= 


THE NEW MACHINE AGE 


**You must have some plot of earth 
which is home for you.... To be happy 
you must have roots, and roots cannot 
grow in a city tenement, even if the 
tenement is called a block of luxury 


flats.... 


. The machines may empty the 





nie of farm workers in the ar 
districts, but other machines can bring 
town artisans out to live in the country 
and I believe they will take root.’” 





—Ralph Wightman, the Dorset 
farmer, in the Sunday Chronicle, 
November 19, 1944, 
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i MINISTRIES OF HEALTH AND WORKS 
deserve warm congratulations in the new 
Housing Manual.* Save for one serious 
lapse of judgment, the Manual marks 
a real advance in standards. Its form 
sets an example of construction and 
layout. It is well arranged, written with 
a balance of simplicity and exactitude, 
and illustrated in such a way as to give 
an enlightened lead without stereo- 
typing local practice. 

The Introduction reminds us of the 
large amount of preparatory work done 
in the last year or two by official and 
semi-official committees and the Depart- 
mental ‘‘back-room boys’’ on con- 
structional matters, with the energetic 
stimulus of the Ministry of Works. A 
dozen of that Ministry’s 22 Post-War 
Building Studies have already been pub- 
lished. Valuable research and assembly 
of data has also been done by Advisory 
Committees, groups of professional 
Organisations, and such bodies as the 
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Department of Scientific Research and 
the British Standards Institution. Not 
all the standards proposed are what 
they should be, but we are being fitted 
out with a new and brilliant technical 
literature of building. The lazier and 
busier of us will be glad that the matter 
relevant to housing is to -be sum- 
marised in a volume recently issued : 
Housing Manual, 1944: Technical 
Appendices. 

Because this Manual must obviously 
be possessed and studied by everyone 
concerned with planning and housing, 
I do not survey its contents in detail. I 
refer only to a few points which are of 
special current importance. 


The Employment of Architects 


First, the employment of architects. 
This is rightly urged on all local 
authorities ; with wise words to the 
architect as to the indispensability of the 


*Housing Manual, 1944. Ministry of Health and Ministry of Works. H.M.S.O., 2s. 
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surveyor and the necessity of close co- 
operation with him. I risk repeating an 
exhortation to architects to make their 
position unassailable by treating every 
house in a housing scheme as a house for 
a private client ; to know the site inti- 
mately ; to study the placing of each 
house and to take every opportunity of 
giving some touch of individuality of 
position or detailing within the general 
harmony ; and, as a means to this end, 
to make a friend of the housing manager 
as well as of the surveyor. I am sure the 
mechanical reeling-off of plans of 
** priddle-liddle-houses’’ in fours and 
sixes by types has damaged the prestige 
of some housing-scheme architects as 
against that of the aesthetically un- 
educated but consumer-conscious specu- 
lative builders. Maybe the scale of fees 
for repetition work is too low. But if 
the pay isn’t good enough to justify a 
real job, don’t scamp the job— insist on 
more pay ! 


Housing and Community 
Planning 


Second, the importance of treating 
housing as bound up with community 
planning. Section I of the Manual is 
given to this vital matter. The key ideal 
put forward is that of the self-contained 
community of limited size based on a 
centre of employment and having its own 
social, educational and recreational 
centres. In a large housing scheme all 
these things can be provided together ; 
even in the smallest scheme the relation- 
ship of houses to places of employment 
and community structure should be 
studied prior to location and develop- 
ment, in consultation with the planning 
authority. The time factor is stressed. 
In a reconstruction scheme, authorities 
are asked to consider all rebuilding that 
may take place in 20-30 years, In rural 
areas the Manual advises siting houses 
in or near villages, and an excellent 
diagram is given showing how ribbon 
extension can be avoided without undue 
cost. 


Space Standards 


Third, internal space-standards and 
arrangement. The Manual departs from 
the emphasis of the Tudor Walters 
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Report on the Living-Dining-Room 

of house, rightly observing that the pré 
gress in cooking appliances makes pos 
ible what many prefer, a Living-roo 
free of meals. The Dining-Kitchen at 
Working-Kitchen arrangement will cer 
tainly suit many families. The plar 
illustrating these types in various muté 
tions are, very sefsibly, presented 
diagrammatic form without detaile 
dimensions, so that they are suggesti 
to architects without being mandatory 
The floor area standards, on the oth 
hand, fall below those recommended i 
the Dudley Report. The type plans for tk 
5-person house vary from 800 to % 
sq. ft. as compared with that Report 
‘*minimum average’’ area of 900 sq. 

It is recognised that the great majorit 
of people prefer to live in houses with 
gardens, and that the three-bedroo 
type is likely to predominate in the 
“*transitional period.’’ The mixing ¢ 
these with other required types (includin 
flats for those who prefer them) 
suggested as a means of avoiding und 
standardisation and monotony. As t 
fittings, a great deal of useful inform: 
tion is given ; and hope is held out 
standardisation in this field will give 
better equipment at no greater 
Alternative systems of heating are deg 
with in detail ; but the Manual does ne 
appear to consider that district heatin 
or hot water supply is yet a practicab 
proposition for general use, thougi 
some ‘‘background heating’’ from 
central supply is suggested for o 
people’s dwellings. The special require 


ost. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


All the photographs shown in this 
article are from The Housing Manual 
The excellent group at the beginning of 
the article is by Baldock District Council 
OPPOSITE, TOP: Houses round a greeny 
from a model by students of Livers 
pool University School of Archie 
tecture. 

MIDDLE: Cottages by Bideford Rura 
District Council. 

BELOW : Houses at Welwyn Garden Citf 


set back from the building-line i 
order to preserve an existing tree. 
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ments of rural houses are intelligently 
dealt with. 


Construction 


Fourth, building construction. The 
accepted results of recent researches and 
experiments are incorporated, and these 
are clearly of sufficient importance to 
lead to some definite advances, and to 
the general adoption of a building code 
which will eliminate some of the worst 
defects of pre-war practice. Work still 
in progress promises further advances. 
Foamed slag concrete is accepted into 
the canon of proved materials, and 
**no-fines’’ concrete treated as a hopeful 
aspirant. Little is said of the factory- 
made emergency house except as an 
example of the use of standardised 
equipment. But the alternative sugges- 
tion (in para. 71) of temporarily sub- 
dividing permanent houses for use 
during the shortage period by two small 
families is one to which attention ought 
to be given. It may prove just as speedy 
a way of meeting the emergency, far less 
costly than the building of houses for 
complete scrapping in 10 years, and 
better related to a shortage which could 
be substantially overcome in a shorter 
period. 


* * * 


DENSITY STANDARDS 


The standards of Land Requirement 
for a Neighbourhood of 10,000 persons 
are those suggested in the Dudley Report 
by a Study Group of the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. The 
allocations of land for schools, public 
buildings and open space may pass 
(4 acres of open space per 1,000 will 
not satisfy a population of normal age 
composition, but it is recognised that 
7 per 1,000 must be available somewhere 
within the town. It will, however, be 
a fatal mistake to plan Jong-term re- 
development in central areas on the 
basis of a ‘‘desirable standard’’ of 100 
persons, and a permitted standard of 
120 persons, per housing acre. But it 
is not quite clear whether the Manual 
means actual occupation or ‘‘capacity’’ 
by these figures. An average housing 
density of about 75 persons per housing 
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acre is the maximum that will be found 
satisfactory. My personal opinion is 
that the actual average density in central 
development as a whole will have to be 
even less than this before the inner parts 
of cities can be wholly rehabilitated; and 
that cities which do not realise and act 
on this in time will ultimately find 
themselves driven to do so after a period 
of spontaneous migration to dormitory 
suburbs accompanied by ‘‘blight’’ and 
a serious loss of rateable value. American 
experience in this matter has a lesson 
for us, even if Americans have not 
learned it. 

This prediction however is really a 
secondary argument. The argument 
which ought to convince the Ministries 
concerned is that it is the purpose of 
housing administration to ensure that 
every household may have a dwelling 
of the type suited to its requirements; 
and that it is the purpose of planning 
administration so to control community 
development that space is available for 
these satisfactory dwellings. The argu- 
ment that in many cities we already have 
excessive density, and that therefore we 
cannot plan to reach a tolerable density 
within the lifetime of buildings we are 
now going to erect, is just defeatism, 
The need for a considerable reduction of 
density is accepted; why must the 
target of that reduction be anything 
short of the standard that will be just 
acceptable to the people to be housed? 

We have to be practical. In some 
cities the target density of 75 persons per 
housing acre could not be reached for 
many years. What then should be the 
immediate policy ? How would the issue 
have been presented in a Manual 
sponsored by those who think as I 
think ? 

Let me first point to an apparent dis- 
crepancy in the arithmetic of the Manual. 
Local authorities are told to assume that 
a three-bedroom house provides for 5 
persons and a two-bedroom house for 


4 persons. On this basis, the 100 density: 


would correspond to 20 three-bedroom 
houses per acre. This is very tight 
development, With 70 feet between rows 
of houses it would be just possible i 
long streets on a rectangular plan. But, 
the exemplary diagram on page 43 of 
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the Manual shows about as high a 
density as is practicable with reasonable 
amenity. Using the mean of the front- 
ages and depths of the types of houses 
suggested in the Manual (which have a 
mean floor area of 840 sq. ft. for 5 
persons), the lay-out on page 43 is at 
16 houses, or a maximum of 17 houses, 
per acre. My own theoretical calcula- 
tions, with every factor cut to the bone, 
come out at 18} houses to the acre. 
Some essential amenity has to be 
sacrificed to reach 20 houses per acre ‘ 
or alternatively (and this was my 
solution) you have to include 20 per 
cent of flats to bring the number of 
dwellings up to roundly 21 per acre. 


The proposed ‘‘exceptional’’ density 
of 120 persons per acre would, at 5 
persons per house, correspond to 24 
dwellings per acre, and at this density 
you would have to have 274 per cent of 
flats at 50 per acre to 724 per cent of 
houses at 18 per acre. The known 
demand for flats in urban areas as a 
whole is under 10 per cent. But let us 


for the moment forget this average, and 
assume that populations of central 
areas might contain a larger proportion 
of contented flat-dwellers. 


The prime fallacy remains. Even 
using these cut standards and these 
abnormal proportions we reach a con- 
ceivable maximum of 24 dwellings (flats 
and houses mixed) per housing acre. 
They are capable, if occupied up to the 
hilt, of holding 120 people—with 7 
families (of 5 persons each) in flats. 
But the figures are for theoretical 
capacity. Actually, the average family 
in this country has about 34 persons, so 
that the 20 houses would normally be 
occupied by 70 persons, and the 24 
houses by 84 persons. To get up to an 
actual 100 persons per acre, you would 
have to build at 27} dwellings per acre ; 
and 120 persons would need 34 dwell- 
ings per acre (9 houses to 25 flats, or 
73 per cent flats). These figures assume 
70 feet between rows of houses, and the 
frontages in the Manual ; obviously you 
could squeeze in more houses by cutting 
gardens below 35 feet in length or 
22} feet in width (average). But you 
could not produce a tolerable lay-out 
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on lower standards. If the 100 density 
in the Manual really means about 20 
dwellings with a capacity of 100, this 
should be made clearer. 


Admittedly we are in a dilemma. The 
need for houses is urgent, and the speed 
at which industrial dispersal (the only 
solution) is possible is unknown. What 
line should an official Manual have 
taken, seeing that Ministers may be 
faced with cases where the existing 
situation makes satisfactory density 
standards impossible in immediate re- 
building schemes ? 


The Ministries should state unambigu- 
ously that for a normal population the 
maximum density acceptable is of the 
order of 20 dwellings, or 75 persons, 
per housing acre, and that this standard 
will be enforced unless special reasons 
are produced for its modification. They 
should also state that the national policy 
for planning and the location of industry 
and business will do all that is possible 
to reduce the housing demand in any 
area down to this standard. And they 
should urge local authorities, industrial- 
ists and private enterprise to co-operate 
in a policy that will enable decent living 
conditions to be ensured at the earliest 
possible date. In other words, the 
Ministries should unequivocally set up 
a good target, instead of an unsatis- 
factory compromise. 


Having made the objective clear, the 
Ministries would be wise, I fully accept, 
to allow an escape clause where early 
attainment is demonstrated to be im- 
possible. I am not so unrealistic as to 
deny that some housing will have to be 
done, for a time, at densities any housing 
reformer must deplore. But they should 
be regarded as what they are: con- 
cessions to a tragic necessity, where it 
is proved to be inexorable. 


The elimination of the 120 column in 
the density table, a modification of the 
100 column, a change of accent in the 
paragraphs on this issue, and a firm 
assertion of the Dudley Report floor- 
space standard, would make the Manual, 
already a thing of beauty, a joy for a 
decade or two. 
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LONDON- 


Proposed redevelopment of Canonbury 


BY 


JOHN A. 


F. WATSON 


Chartered Surveyor 


HE CANONBURY ESTATE, 
which belongs to the Marquess 
of Northampton’s Trustees, was 
the property of the Compton 
(Northampton) family for more than 300 
years. It comprises the greater part of the 
ancient manor of Canonbury—once the 
monastic possession of the Canons of 
St. Bartholomew—and covers rather 
more than 100 acres between Upper 
Street, Islington, and the Essex Road. 

Although the western portion of the 
estate is mostly Georgian—notably the 
Upper Street frontage and Canonbury 
Square—the greater part of it was laid 
out in the 1840’s and provides a typical 
example of a suburban development of 
that period. The work on the whole was 
well done. The street plan is excellent 
and the wide roads are fringed with an 
unusual variety of fine trees. The houses 
themselves were once the homes of a 
prosperous professional class’; but the 
times have changed and these Victorian 
villas have become too large for modern 
requirements, with the result that in 
recent years the character of the neigh- 
bourhood—like that of so many other 
popular nineteenth century suburbs— 
has declined. 

The two drawings reproduced 
illustrate the proposals of Mr. Louis 
de Soissons, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., for its 
eventual redevelopment. The drawing 
opposite, which incidentally was one 
of the most attractive exhibits in last 
year’s Royal Academy, is a bird’s-eye 
view of the western end of the estate, 
looking north. The line of Upper Street 
can just be discerned in the left-hand top 
corner, and in the foreground is the New 
River—one of London’s main sources 
of water supply for more than 300 years 


—which winds through the estate. 

Canonbury Tower is in the back- 
ground. A Tudor building of consider- 
able architectural importance, it formed 
part of the original sixteenth century 
mansion of Canonbury House and 
boasts many historical associations with 
the Elizabethan period. It is now in use 
as a community centre, mainly devoted 
to youth work, and forms as it were the 
social hub of the estate. The buildings 
grouped around it, partly sixteenth and 
partly eighteenth century, include a 
residential home for district nurses, a 
wartime day nursery and the estate 
office. 

To the south of these buildings it is 
suggested that two existing roads might 
perhaps be closed and about four acres, 
now built upon, be thrown into an open 
space extending right down to the banks 
of the New River. Incidentally, this 
would involve opening up again what 
was once the garden of Canonbury 
House. The boundaries of this garden 
are marked by two early sixteenth cen- 
tury gazebos ; both of these are still 
extant and one of them can be seen in 
the picture. In the left foreground is a 
design for the possible reconstruction, 
on a new site, of a bombed church. 
Beyond it, on the opposite side of the 
road, is a suggested lay-out for flats. 

To the west of the Tower lies Canon- 
bury Square, which consists entirely of 
Georgian houses embellished with un- 
usually fine examples of late eighteenth 
century iron work. A number of these 
have been turned into flats, for it is 
found that this is a type of house which 
lends itself particularly well to conver- 
sion. Two houses are dealt with at a 
time, and one self-contained flat is made 
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AN East VIEW OF THE CANONBURY ESTATE.—Proposal by Louis de Soissons 


on each floor. The eastern portion of 
the north side of the square has unfor- 
tunately subsided, and the Trustees 
intend to replace these houses with a 
modern block of flats, designed to 
harmonise with the existing elevations. 
It is proposed, however, to set back this 
new block some twenty feet behind the 
present building line, in order to open 
up a vista of the old Tudor Tower from 
the western end of the square. 

The drawing above is from a position 
approximately above the Tower, facing 
east. The roof in the left foreground is 
that of the Canonbury Tavern, a 
suggested design for the reconstruction 
of which will be seen towards the right- 
hand top corner of the first picture. The 
two roads which together form an 
ellipse are Canonbury Park North and 
South as they exist to-day. The New 
River is in the background. It will be 
noted that the proposal is to develop the 
whole of this portion of the estate, with 
the exception of a few flats, as small 
houses—some detached, some semi- 
detached and some in terraces. The 
three-bedroom type will probably pre- 





dominate ; they will all have generous 
gardens and every effort will be made 
to preserve the existing trees. It is im- 
portant to note the open treatment of 
the street corners. 

No new roads will be constructed, and 
the density of the proposed develop- 
ment of the area shown in the second 
sketch works ‘out at approximately 11 
houses per gross acre (i.e. including 
roads). There will be ample space for 
about 60 per cent of the houses and flats 
to have separate garages, and about 30 
per cent of the new buildings will avoid 
the old foundations. 

It should be understood that this is a 
long-term scheme for development, at 
present only in embryo, which even 
under the most favourable conditions 
will take many years to complete. The 
present proposals may be vitally affected 
by the County of London Plan—par- 
ticularly in relation to densities and.to 
the siting of the new ring roads—and 
no formal approach has yet been made 
to the local authorities concerned. For 
these reasons none of the plans des- 
cribed can be regarded as final. 
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THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ACT, 1944 








LORD WOOLTON 


ON 
PLANNING POLICY 


ORD WOOLTON, speaking in the 
House of Lords on the third reading 
of the Town and Country Planning Bill 
(November 14, 1944), said that the Bill 
would ‘‘enable the Minister to exercise such 
control as will secure that both the places 
of the new development and the form of it 
conform with the requirements of national 
planning.’’ The Bill ‘‘is not a measure for 
“the intensification of suburban sprawl. 
It is an essential object of the Bill that the 
sites for the overspill shall be chosen with 
full regard to the wider considerations of 
planning. Let us leave to the next measure 
the task of further definition. The central 
planning authority is the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning. ... The Minister 
will also be the channel through which all 
central decisions on planning matters 
(whether or not those decisions concern 
other Departments as well as the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning) will be 
sought and will be pronounced. There can 
be no doubt as‘to where the powers of the 
central authority are located. 

‘*The primary responsibility for the 
detailed planning of an area should—and 
must—remain with the inhabitants of that 
area, as represented by their elected 
fepresentative bodies, but subject always 
to three over-riding considerations . . 
(1) that local plans must conform to 
national policy in such matters as the 
preservation of agricultural land, for 
balanced distribution of industry, and the 
decongestion and decentralisation of ex- 
cessive concentration of population .. . 
(2) that local plans must be made in accord- 
ance with sound planning principles, and 
with due regard to the health, employment, 
living conditions and enjoyment of the 
local population. (3) That an even balance 
must be held between all sections of the 
community. ... It will be the duty of the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 








to see that these principles are observed, 
and the Minister accepts this obligation 
and responsibility. . . 

‘*The question of where the overspill of 
population and industry should be placed, 
and the density at which rebuilding within 
the original urban area should proceed .. . 
will be matters in which the Minister (of 
Town and Country Planning) and _ his 
advisers will . . . have large responsibilities 
to discharge in collaboration with the local 
authorities. These questions are not to be 
left for deoision on purely parochial 
grounds. . . . The Government firmly 
believe that through this machinery their 
avowed policy of decongestion will become 
effective. 

**The Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning is . . . one of the four Departments 
which will carry the main responsibility for 
formulating and administering the Govern- 
ment policy on location of industry). 

**The Government proposal is that the 
channel for the expression of Government 
policy in this matter should be the Board 
of Trade, which will be the body responsible 
for all general questions of industrial policy. 
And I have no doubt that the Board of 
Trade and the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning will achieve co-operation 
both at headquarters and regionally. Nor 
have the Government any intention of 
delaying the introduction of legislation to 
give effect to this policy for the balanced 
distribution of industry. . 

Legislation next Session on Chapter III 
of White Paper: ‘‘The responsibilities of 
central Government will be discharged in 
such a way as to-ensure that national plan- 
ning becomes a reality and finds expression 
in the future use that is made of the land 
of this country ; but it must be a natural 


growth if it is to be strong and if it is to 
find acceptance under our democratic form 
of Government.’’ 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION'S 
PROGRAMME* FOR | 


Immediate Aetion .. 


The acceptance by the Government of the principle of the decongestion o 
overcrowded centres of population has been indicated in recent official 
statements. The Association therefore asks the Ministries concerned t@ 
implement this policy by the following immediate action :— 

J. ss THEMINISTRY OF TOWNANDCOUNTRY $B THE MINISTRY OF WORKS should 
PLANNING should (a) schedule cer- grant priorities for new building of 
tain areas for replanning at lower every class in dispersal areas, as 
densities ; (6) schedule areas for wel! as for urgent rebuilding in re- 
redevelopment and (c) fix standards development areas. 
to be applied in all types of de- 


velopment. THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH should 


$@ THE BOARD OF TRADE should guide speed up housing more rapidly 
industry to decentralised sites within when it fits in with the approved 
the above pattern. dispersal plan. 


It is essential that there should be adequate co-ordination between these 
four departments in carrying out their special functions in a joint policy. 


*These notes summarise a memorandum on Planning and Housing policy prepared by 
the Executive Committee. The full text (3d.) is obtainable from the Association. 





LOCAL AUTHORITIES in congested areas 
would thus be enabled to rebuild on the 
more open standards set by the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning (1(c) 
above) and local authorities in the 
smaller towns encouraged to cater 

(Continued on page 172) 
1 Lert: THIN OUT CONGESTION 


Drawing by S. R. Badmin, by courtesy of 
Cadbury Bros. 


2 BELOW: GUIDE INDUSTRY 


Studio Lisa photo of light-industry 
workers in a Welwyn factory. 


% ABOVE AND RIGHT: BUILDING 
PRIORITIES IN DISPERSAL AS 
WELL AS REDEVELOPMENT AREAS. 
Many small towns would welcome suitable 
industries and population from congested 

areas. Top photo shows Malvern. 


ASPEED UP HOUSING 


to fit in with dispersal plan. 
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adequately for increased population 
and for the needs of modern industry. 


THE SUBURBAN SOLUTION 

The White Paper on Control of Land 
Use (Cmd. 6537) accepts the principle 
of national planning, but does not 
indicate that the Government has a 
definite policy for the direction- of 
development. It does not face the 
crucial issue which is how to reduce 
population density in congested areas 
without merely transferring large numbers 
to suburbs. In the absence of central 
direction, the ‘‘relocation’’ proposals 
in the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1944, would be likely to take the form 
of housing in suburban extensions of 
the same towns. The Ministry of 
Health’s pressure on local authorities 
to get ahead with the preparation of 
sites without delay will result, in the 
absence of a national plan, in the 
preparation of schemes by each local 
authority on a scale related to the 
authority’s pre-war needs. This will 
tend to produce the same suburban 
solution. 

The resulting expansion of the larger 
cities is contrary to the recommendations 
of the Barlow Report, although the 
President of the Board of Trade announced 
that the **main ideas’’ of the Barlow 
Report had been accepted. (June 7, 1944). 

The Town and Country Planning 
Association therefore asks the Govern- 
ment to state clearly that they fully 
accept the Barlow thesis, that national 
policy will be to limit the size and 
promote the decongestion of over-large 
towns and to disperse their excess of 
population and industry to smaller 
towns, as far and as fast as may be 
found practicable. 


LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 


The Location of Industry is the most 
important factor in the growth, con- 
tinuance and decline of towns. The 
Association suggests that the prime 
responsibility for the distribution and 
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size of towns should rest with the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
which was set up for that purpose. The 
broad location of industrial zones must 
be the responsibility of that Ministry 
and not the Board of Trade. The Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning must 
also relate the necessary housing zones 
and community facilities to these in- 
dustrial zones. Up to the moment the 
two Departments show a difference of 
accent in their interpretations of what 
is meant by ‘‘decongestion and dis- 
persal.’’ Government intention has not 
been made sufficiently clear. The result 
must be either a Departmental clash or 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning having to adapt its plans to 
the Board of Trade policy. 


HOUSING POLICY 
AND PLANNING 


It is difficult to contest the argument 
that speed in overtaking the housing 
shortage over-rides consideration of 
ultimate standards and of economy. 
But the 250,000 houses proposed to be 
built are inadequate in size and un- 
gracious in appearance and are a hard 
pill to swallow. To the extent that it 
proves possible, it would therefore be 
better to build permanent prefabricated 
houses of adequate floor-area, even if 
they are temporarily sub-divided and 
converted into normal family houses 
when the shortage is overtaken. 

There is still a serious danger that 
the siting of the houses necessary to 
overtake the shortage will prejudice 
planning by freezing the present location 
of people in the orbit of congested and 
overgrown cities, thus causing the re- 
turn to those cities of industries and 
businesses which might have been in- 
duced to find new and better locations. 
This emphasises the point previously 
made: the urgency of a clearer state- 
ment by the Government of what is 
meant by a decongestion and dispersal 
policy. 
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Association Premises 


The Rt. Hon. W. S. Morrison, M.P., 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, 
opened the new headquarters of the Town 
and Country Planning Association at 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 
on Wednesday, January 17. The Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Lytton, President of ‘the 
Association, was in the Chair. 


Meetings, Conferences and Exhibitions 
will be held in the new premises, and the 
reference library and informatiow service 
is available for the use of members and 
friends. 


Professor Abercrombie 


Professor L. Patrick Abercrombie, 
Vice-President of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, has been appointed 
Knight Batchelor in the New Year 
Honours List. Professor Abercrombie 
has held the Chair of Town Planning at 
London University since 1935. He is 
Planning Consultant (with J. H. Forshaw) 
to the L.C.C., (with J. Paton Watson) to 
the Corporation of Plymouth, (with 
Manning Robertson) to the Corporation 
of Dublin, to the Corporations of Bourne- 
mouth, Bath and Hull, and to the Clyde 
Valley Regional Advisory Planning Com- 
mittee. Professor Abercrombie received 
the Howard Memorial Medal from the 
Town and Country Planning Association 
in June, 1943. 


Howard Memorial Medal 


Dr. Norman Macfadyen, M.B., D.P.H.., 
former Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Town and Country Planning 
Association and a Director of First 
Garden City, Ltd., was presented with 
the Howard Memorial Medal by the 
Earl of Lytton on January 17, 1945. 
Early in his career, Dr. Macfadyen be- 
came convinced of the important part 
played by bad conditions among the causes 
of disease. He was closely associated with 
Ebenezer Howard and has taken a leading 
part in the development of the Garden 
City Movement. 
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I REMEMBER calling in at a set of 
almshouses in an old town. The frontage 
was ancient and very pleasing. At the 
tack was a sunny, enclosed common 
garden. In their day, when labour was 
cheap and youth willing to serve, these 
almshouses may have been a compara- 
tive paradise. When I asked the woman 
in charge whether the inmates were 
happy, she said they were mostly a 
quarrelsome and miserable lot. As a 
matter of fact the rooms inside were 
dark, and there was little sense of 
privacy and independence. Moreover 
it is vrey doubtful whether the inmates 
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REAL HOMES 
for OLD FOLK 


BY HUGH E. SEATON 


had the generous and wholesome feeding 
which is the foundation of good spirits. 
These old people were comparatively 
lucky. By some channel of favour they 
had escaped thé poorhouse, where a 
dignified facade covers a very dull 
interior and an even more lamentable 
institutionalism. Even those old people 
whose connections with wealthy organi- 
sations (such as the Masons) enable 
them to finish their days in fine buildings 
standing in pleasant grounds, cannot 
escape from this atmosphere of institu- 
tionalism or flavour of charity. The 
result is that the forethoughtful amongst 
us strive to be independent of such 
aggregations of old people. A very 
large proportion, and among them a 
great number of the best contributors to 
society, strive in vain; for the ability 
to save money has very little relation to 
the individual’s value to society, or even 
to his moral deserts. Of course, we have 
not in this country solved the problem of 
our old people—and we know it. One 
reason we have not solved it is that we 
have not realised that it is a human as 
well as a financial problem. Until we 
plan for all our old folk we shall not be 
in a position to know how to build for 
them. 


LEFT: Bungalow dwellings for old people 
built by Manchester Corporation at Mitchell 
Gardens, Wythenshawe. The group contains 
twenty-four dwellings planned round a 
quadrangle. The total floor space in each 
**cottage’’ is 369 sq. ft. and the accommoda- 
tion consists of a living-room with bed recess, 
scullery, larder and W.C. The _ inclusive 
weekly rental is 7s. 4d. (4s. rent, plus 3s. 4d. 
rates and water). 
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RIGHT: A group of homes for elderly people 
on the Fairholme Estate, Bedfont, designed 
by T. Cecil Howitt, ¥.R.1.B.A. Two-storey 
houses have been skilfully mixed with bunga- 
lows to avoid monotony. The accommodation 
varies from a living-room and one bedroom. 
The amenities provided include a Recreation 
Hall, a group of wash-houses, a supply of 
constant hot water, heated linen cupboards, 
fitted bookshelves and specially fitted cup- 
boards in all rooms. 


There are families where the old 
people get on so well with the youngsters 
that to live with them all their days is 
as natural as a flower on its stalk. But 
there are many others in all classes where 
the old and young do not by tempera- 
ment fit together ; where life is a burden, 
and often a very unfair burden, to the 
dutiful daughter, daughter- or son-in- 
law; and no comfort to the old ones 
either. To solve this problem we must 
lift it entirely out of the realm of charity, 
or hard-up-ness ; and solve it for the 
whole of us. In other words, we want 
pleasant homes, private and independent, 
which old people can choose just as young 
married people choose theirs. How old 
people will hang on to decrepit tiny 
cottages just to keep that precious 
independence! There is no reason why 
they should not have delightful groups 
of modern, two- and three-room cottages, 
built in a great variety of local styles by 
local architects. In town, some old 
people would like flats, not necessarily 
blocks of old peoples’ flats, but small 
flats built in with other human homes. 
In the small Scandinavian democracies, 
because they are better educated and 
less diseased with snobbish distinctions, 
they have partly solved this problem by 
building groups and blocks of old 
peoples’. dwellings. The value of the 
grouped old peoples’ dwellings, which 
lend themselves to endless variation in 
design, lies in the service that can be 


given to old people by a resident staff 


(occupying preferably homes of their own 
in the group, not living and dining in an 
institutional centre block). In such 
groups every conceivable stage of service 































can be 


supplied from an occasional 
medical and neighbourly call to com- 
plete service of cooking and nursing in 


very: infirm cases. A portion of the 
group can have their own little gardens, 
or at least little strips in front, others 
can face on to a sunny square with seats 
and porticos. They can have their 
**village store,’’ laundry and kitchen ; 
or be independent with their own cook- 
ing arrangements, and shop for them- 
selves farther afield. 


Thus we can imagine the parents of 
the not far future being able to choose 
between remaining at home; or going 
to a little cottage or flat among the 
general populace ; or choosing an old 
peoples’ hamlet that takes their fancy, 
living there with just the same in- 
dependence as in any street, cottage or 
castle in the land, being visited by their 
friends and relations, and carrying on 
the normal life of the completely free 
citizen in a self-respecting and b autiful 
community 
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TOWNS & 


ROUND LONDON |: 


The Greater London Plan Proposals * 


Professor Abercrombie’s Outline Plan 
for Greater London deals with the area 
of 2,599 square miles extending outwards 
from the L.C.C. boundary and including 
the whole of Middlesex, Hertfordshire 
and Surrey and parts of Kent, Essex, 
Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire and Berk- 
shire. The population in 1938 was 
6} millions, or 10} millions including 
the L.C.C. and City of London popula- 
tions. The Plan was commissioned in 
1942 by the Standing Cenference on 
London Regicnal Planning. A limited 
working edition of the Report has been 
made available for official purposes. A 
full editicn of the Report will be on sale 
to the public in a few months’ time. 


* * * 


HE FIRST AIM of the Greater 

London Plan is to discourage the 

further growth of population and 
industry within the London Region and 
to provide for their better distribution 
and grouping. 

Between the two wars the population 
of the-Greater London area increased 
by over two million people, while the 
L.C.C, and City areas decreased by over 
half a million—a phenomenon brought 
about by the exodus of ‘‘the besi 
elements’’ in the population from the 
L.C.C. area, noted in the famous 
preamble to the London Plan, and the 
influx to the Greater London area of 
people from the distressed areas and 
the declining country towns where few 
new industries were starting. 

The Report provides for the re- 


gr 
sit 
sh 
settlement of the 618,000 people de- in 
centralised under the L.C.C. Plan, and 
for the decentralisation of an additional pc 


415,000 from heavily built-up districts Ta 
outside the L.C.C. area, e.g., Croydon, R 





East Ham and Ilford. It is interesting tic 
to note that (perhaps as a result of the)  2€ 
discussion which has taken place since Sti 


the publication of the L.C.C. Plan and| 
as a result of the tendency on the Part | 
of the Boroughs themselves to advocate E 
lower densities than those suggested by | 

the Plan ?) the Report emphasises that} 
should the density in the L.C.C. area} 

be reduced from 136 to 100 persons per 

acre, the number to be decentralised 
would be increased by 199,750, or from 

a total of 1,033,000 to a total of 
1,232,750. 

The iislbabinn proposed within | ok 
the region entails three major move-| 
ments. First, provision is made for the 
development of a few smaller sites which, 
though they are recognised as being 
unacceptable from a planning point of 
view by reason of the relative nearness 
to London, cannot be avoided, if 
immediate accommodation is to be 
found for overspill, in the interests of 
a short-term housing policy. The num- 
ber for which provision is made on these ear 
nearer sites (described in the Report aS |wairHam 
‘*quasi-satellites’’) is 125,000 — i.e., ; 
120,000 from the County of London 
and 5,000 from Croydon. 

Secondly, additions are proposed to 
existing towns together with the estab- 
lishment of eight new towns (or ten if 
the density of 100 persons per acre were 
to be adopted for the County of 
London). Provision is made for de- 
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centralising 261,140 persons to existing 
towns within the Region. Most of the 
new satellite towns would have a maxi- 
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for the County of London area. It is 
also suggested that 100,000 should be 
decentralised beyond the London in- 



























































































mum population of 60,000. These eight fluence. 
towns would accommodate the largest 
group of the decentralised population, Any suggestion that the Greater 
l namely 383,250. Of the ten possible London Plan is organising a mass 
Lis sites suggested, three are in Hertford- migration of population should relate 
shire, three in Essex, one in Kent, two _ the proposals outlined above-to the facts 
. de- in Surrey and one in Berkshire. of the population movement which took 
and A third aim is to decentralise other place between the wars. The outstanding 
ional population to towns within a 50-mile fact here, as the Barlow Report pointed 
tricts radius of London but outside the out, was that the rate of increase in 
‘don, Region. Two totals for this decentralisa- London and the Home Counties was 
sting tion are proposed, namely 163,750 and between 1921 and 1937, two and a half 
f the 268,500, according to whether a density times that of the population of the 
since standard of 136 or 100 persons isadopted country as a whole. 
1 and 
part ° ° ° 
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planning of Great Britain is one of 


< es QUESTION of the physical 


the most vital of the social, and even 
political, issues of the day. What sort 
of a country do we want—for ourselves 
and our successors—for the next 50 
years ? 

The attention of the public and its 
interest in this issue has been thoroughly 
aroused. Meetings to discuss physical 
reconstruction are being held all over 
the country, and are largely and even 
enthusiastically attended. Planning 
Exhibitions provoke widespread interest 
alike in London and the provinces. 

It is beginning to be realised that mere 
physical planning, mere arrangements 
of roads, and bricks and mortar, how- 
ever well conceived, are not enough. 
Human life, for proper development, 
requires associational ties of family, 
club, trades union, and so on—the nexus 
usually summed up in the word ‘‘com- 
munity.”’ Man is a social animal, and 
no amount of blueprints, however well 
drawn, will compensate in a new 
dormitory town, or barrack of flats, for 
a total loss of community life. 


* * * 


Even given sound planning on well 
conceived community lines, much of 
the make-up of modern life, such as the 
long journeys with tedious strap-hanging 
to and from work, or the excessive 
**fluidity,’’ or mobility, required of 
those engaged in modern industry, 
tends to cripple the life of the Christian 
man or woman. 


* * * 


These are two of the main points 
emphasised in the recently published 
Report of the Social and Industrial 
Commission of the Church Assembly* 
under the Chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. 
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HUMAN NEEDS and PLANNIN 


A Report by the 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION | 





Sir Montague Barlow, st. The citizen 
of any of our big modern industrial 
cities accepts the type of living which 
these agglomerations impose on him as 
quite natural. How is he, the Report 
asks, to arrive at a truly civic judgment ? 
How can he be expected to apprehend 
what normal living is ? In the light of 
the three well-known Reports, Barlow, 
Scott and Uthwatt, the Commission 
insists On proper remedies being secured 
for our overgrown and congested cities 
by thinning out overcrowded popula- 
tions. Such decentralisation, however, 
whether to garden cities, satellite towns 
or existing inhabited areas, must be 
based on the principle of the living 
community with adequate facilities, not 
only for housing, but also for living, 
working and recreation. 


* >’ * 


The Report also emphasises the true 
social ideal of community life, together 
with the need for a happier relation 
between town and country, and the 
extension of advantages of town life, 
where required, to rural areas. It 
insists that the Church’s responsibility 
and the Christian demand go far beyond 
even a sound standard of social com- 
munity life. The responsibility and the 
demand is two-fold, of the Church as 
a whole, and of the ‘‘rank and file’’ 
Christian, especially in relation to and 
as an adherent of a definite Church or 
congregation. 
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*The Church and the Planning of Britain. 
S.P.C.K., 2s. 
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N@ The Church’s 


)N 


A Statement by the 


ARCHBISHOP OF YORK* 





LMOST EVERY SOCIAL reformer 
A has spoken about the dangers 
arising from the phenomenal growth of 
our enormous cities. But we all felt 
powerless in the past; the evil had 
grown to such an extent that it seemed 
impossible to touch it. The circum- 
stances, however, have entirely changed 
since the war. Great parts of our cities 
have been almost completely destroyed, 
and, quite apart from that, owing to the 
impossibility of carrying out repairs 
during the last five years, tens of 
thousands of houses have so deteriorated 
that they will be condemned as danger- 
ous to health directly the war is over, 
and they will have to be pulled down 
and new houses will have to be built. 
The result is that the nation will be 
confronted with the most gigantic 
housing problem that this country or 
any other country has ever had to face. 

This gives us the possibility of making 
a new start, and our local authorities 
have in front of them now three choices. 

They can rebuild on the old sites. 
Their second choice will be to build on 
the fringe of the cities; there is a 
temptation to do this, but if it is done 
on a large scale it will be perfectly 
disastrous. 

oa * * 


There is, however, a third course 
which cities can adopt, and which many 
are proposing to adopt, and that is to 
build what are called (I dislike the name 





intensely) satellite towns, towns of any- 








*Speaking at the Church Assembly, Novem- 
ber 1944, 
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Point of View 


thing from 60,000 to 100,000 or 200,000 
people, to which many of their citizens 
will go; towns which will be well 
planned, towns which will be near the 
country, towns in which it will be 
possible to have a real community life, 
and which will not be merely dor- 
mitories. 


* * * 


Now, if that is to be done something 
else follows. You will not get people to 
go to these new centres—you cannot 
move them there by force !—unless 
industry also moves there. Here again 
you cannot use compulsion ; you must 
use persuasion. Compulsion can be 
used only to the extent that some central 
authority ought to refuse to allow new 
industries to move to some town which 
is already over-congested with industries 
and population. The Government and 
the local authorities ought to hold out 
various incentives so as to persuade 
industries which are about to start to 
do so in some of these new towns. Then 
you will have a community, the people 
living near their work without the 
exhaustion of travelling backwards and 
forwards to their place of work. You 
will have people of different classes 
living in the one town, and their real 
interests being found in their town, 
because they both live and work there. 


* * * 


If industry is to be dispersed so that 
these towns grow round the industries, 
you must have some central planning 
authority. The mistake that many of us 
made after the last war was that we laid 
all the emphasis on building houses. 
We allowed housing estates to spring 
up almost haphazard everywhere, 

It is impossible to avoid haphazard 
building unless you have some strong 
central planning authority, 

The matter is really most urgent, 
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HE Interim Report on the Location 

of Industry, by the Planning Ad- 
visory Board of Northern Ireland, 
follows the current trend towards dis- 
persal. Among its conclusions and 
recommendations are the following :— 
The present geographical distribu- 
tion of industry is unevenly balanced 
as between Belfast and the rest of the 

Province. New industries should be 

attracted, where possible, to pro- 

vincial towns rather than to Belfast. 

Physical planning for industry is 

essential to the prosperity of Northern 

Ireland, and in particular to the better 

distribution of its population and 

development of its manufacturing 
activity. 

Although the Chairman of the Board, 
Mr. D. Lindsay Keir, says in his fore- 
word that the large-scale migration to 
the south-east in Great Britain has no 
parallel in Northern Ireland, there has 
been a steady drift to Belfast from the 
country and there has been a lack of 
appropriate diversification of industry 
outside the capital. 


” * * 


The conclusions reached by the 
Northern Ireland Committee are similar 
to those of the Scottish Housing Ad- 
visory Committee in its Report on the 
Distribution of Houses in Scotland 
(H.M.S.O., 2s.). The Scottish Committee 
advocates a big expansion of village 
development in Scotland and a careful 
grafting of extensions to small country 
towns. It suggests that a survey should 
be made of towns suitable for expansion 
up to 50,000 or 60,000—a conclusion 
parallel to that of the Northern Ireland 
Committee, which says that ‘‘the ob- 
jective should be to provide additional 
employment in at least some of the 


provincial towns and, by so doing, rai 
their population to such an extent that 
they will be in a better position to offer 
as many as possible of the amenities 
which Belfast provides.”’ 

Distribution of Houses in Scotland ends 
by asserting that enlightened housing 
policy will require the support of an 
informed public opinion. ‘‘ Planning 
the proper distribution of houses is a 
complex problem and a big one,” it is 
stated.» ‘‘During the next ten years, 
under a programme of half a million 
houses, two-fifths of Scotland’s popu- 
lation will be on the move. The decisions 
taken during these ten years will be far 
reaching. In seeking to rectify the errors 
of the nineteenth and the early twentieth 
centuries we shall be building and 
planning for the twenty-first. Some of 
the decisions to be made will be hard, 
some towns will have to give up popula- 
tion for more thriving areas.”’ 

ca oa * 

The immediate preservation by a New 
National Parks Authority of areas 
likely to become National Parks after 
the war, is urged by the Stahding Com- 
mittee on National Parks in its recently 
published Report. The Lake District, 
Snowdon and the North Wales Moun 
tains, the Peak District with Dovedale, 
the North Yorkshire coast and moors, 
the Pembroke Coast, Exmoore and 
Dartmoor and part of the Cornish 
Coast are some of fourteen areas 
specifically mentioned by the Committee. 
What is needed, the Report states, is @ 
definite declaration of policy and @ 
Government undertaking to set up 4 
National Parks Commission with ade 
quate powers and finance to carry oD 
its job. There is no suggestion that 
National Parks should become museum 
pieces of natural beauty—they would 
continue as part of farming-Britain ané 
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The Research Division of the Ministry of Town and Country Planning have prepared 
for the Ministry of Health, suggestions for the layout and siting of the Portal, Arcon, 
Uni-Seco and Tarran Emergency Factory-made Houses. Shown above is one of the 
Ministry’s suggestions, a close for pedestrian access only, planned round a small open 
space, part of which has been gravelled over as an all-weather playground for children. 
The theoretical density will be 14 houses to the acre—working out in practice at 
9 or 10 to the acre. 

However ingeniously the local details of the immediate housing programme may be 
planned, a fact that has been repeatedly pointed out in these pages remains unaltered. 
In the absence of a National Plan, the larger the Local Authority the greater the 
number of both temporary and permanent houses which will be required for the first 
few years after the war. This will inevitably result in the greatest amount of fringe 
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development in areas where it is least desirable. 


it is expected that existing land owner- 
ships in National Park areas would be 
continued except in special cases where 
public purchase and subsequent re- 
letting of the land is found advisable. 
Here is an admirable and practical 
scheme underlining the Report of the 
Addison Committee in 1931 and the 
recommendations of the Scott Com- 
mittee in 1942. There is little, even 
while the war is on, to hinder the setting 
up of the proposed National Parks 
Authority. No problems of international 
trade require to be solved (one of the 
classic excuses for delay on the Location 
of Industry and National Planning 
Policy) before the essential areas can be 
scheduled, and work begun on an 
important element in the National Plan. 


* * *” 


The 1906 Report of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries contains the 
following comment : ‘‘ The rural labour- 
ers’ standard of comfort has been raised 
and they are not now content with the 


accommodation which previous genera- 
tions placidly accepted... .”’ 

In the 1944 Survey of the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes on 
Water and Sewerage, a representative 
of the Broadhamsbury Women’s Insti- 
tute writes, ‘‘The lack of convenience 
which has been endured by the older 
people will not be tolerated by the 
present generation.”’ 

The Survey covers 3,500 villages. 
Here are some of the astonishing facts. 
In Sherborne condemned wells are still 
being used—there is no alternative 
supply ; in Clee St. Margarets (Salop) 
54 out of the 56 houses have earth 
closets; in Keevil (Wilts) five farms 
pump water for drinking (and all other 
purposes) from a brook into which runs 
all drainage from the farms and from 
which ‘‘cattle drink and dung into,”’ 
In Great Dalby the 80 houses share one 
private and two public pumps ; twenty- 
six counties estimate that half of the 
houses surveyed have earth or chemical 
closets only. 
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ANY A TIME must the planner have 
said in his heart: If only we 
could start from scratch and 

re-map the country! Whether the 
results would have been better or worse 
we are never likely to know. At least 
our villages and small market towns 
have shown a capacity to survive for a 
far longer period than any dynasty or 
political system that this country has 
ever experienced. With a unifying 
background of creation for use, they do 
not lack delightful variety, and this may 
even be enhanced by the ability of these 
collections of buildings to absorb into 
themselves the varying architectural 
styles of many ages. In them, much 
history is written in stone and brick and 
timber and daub. It is possible to imagine 
a village brand-new, swept and garnished, 
distributed in the approved manner 
round a village green and with all the 
best plumbing services, and yet be the 
abomination of spiritual desolation on 
account of its uniformity and soullessness. 

However this may be, it will very 
shortly be put to the test, because the 
activities of foresters and farmers in the 
Border country will create the need for 
new villages where at present there is 
only bare hillside. The nucleus of a new 
village exists already at Kielder, in 
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VILLAG! I 
BY L. F. | stER 


This British Council photo shows cal Bo 


Northumberland, but at Ae, in Dum- 
friesshire, a new village is now being 
planned where to-day only an isolated 
farm and some wooden huts exist. 

It will be called into being for the 
best of all reasons. Men and women 
will be working there, and they will need 
somewhere to live. Thanks to recently 
gained knowledge, we have learnt how 
we can grow trees, and very good trees, 
over this barren expanse of country, 
much of it water-logged, where an 
**inhabited’’ area may mean a shepherd 
and his cottage to 1,000 acres. At the 
same time we have learnt how much of 
the grass in such areas can be improved 
so that it will carry five, and even ten, 
times the existing numbers of livestock. 
Incidentally, this threatens rivalry be- 
tween the farmers and foresters that we 
must never allow to develop in two 
callings that are really so complementary 
to one another and should both be part 
of country life. 

The Forest of Kielder will eventually 
be the largest forest in Britain, and Ae 
is one of the places selected as a site for 
a forest community that will spring up. 
The alternative would be to scatter 
forest workers’ dwellings over the 
60,000 acres concerned, making the 
worker live on top of his work. This 
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al Border Country near Dumfries 


has been tried and found unsatisfactory. 
The Saxons, who founded our village 
system, knew better than that, and man 
remains a sociable animal who likes to 
live in contact with his fellows. Modern 
transport only strengthens the case for 
creating a community centre for living 
and letting men proceed to their work 
from there. But transport facilities 
, could never justify a shameful proposal 
I, that has been made. that the forest 
n workers should be merely housed at Ae 
d and look to the town of Dumfries, 
e twelve miles distant, for their so-called 
f ‘*community’’ life. There could hardly 
d be a greater travesty of ‘‘country’’ 
, planning or a better means of creating 
a collection of rootless hybrids, belong- 
ing nowhere, robbed of contentment, 
environment and character, a cold- 
blooded sacrifice to a shallow, urban 
conception that has the greatest diffi- 
culty in creating any sense of community 
even among people born and bred in 
towns. 

Fortunately there seems little likeli- 
hood of such a monstrosity being per- 
petrated and the Forestry Commission 
themselves are most anxious that Ae 
should become a community in the 
fullest sense, looking to Dumfries for 
nothing except main electricity and 
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possibly a water supply, except, of 
course, that it would be the nearest 
town for visiting in the normal coming 
and going between town and country. 
(No sensible person to-day wants to see 
town and country life developing in 


hostile isolation. Each has too much 
to give the other for that sort of non- 
sense). But even the water supply need 
not necessarily be imported, for through 
this lovely little valley runs a clear 
stream, the Water of Ae, that could 
quite easily be harnessed to meet local 
needs. With ever-growing demands 
upon our water resources, it may very 
well be desirable to encourage rural 
communities to tap local supplies rather 
than attach themselves to municipal con- 
cerns. With universal electricity this may 
prove both cheaper and more prudent. 
The immediate idea is to build about 
60 houses at Ae (‘‘with power to add 
to their number’’), and to group them 
round a village green. There would be 
a church, an inn, a village hall and other 
necessities for the daily life of the whole 
man. A shop or two will obviously be 
required, and in one of them, perhaps, 
would be the village post office. But 
here a hideous danger arises. The 
Forestry Commission is an official body 
and presumably the building would be 
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done under official auspices. Will 
officialdom show sufficient imagination 
to insist upon a variety of shape and 
size and general appearance in its 
houses, although conforming to a 
general harmonious design; or will 
**the dead hand of the Treasury’’ con- 
tinue in its old, dreary way and insist 
upon every house being built according 
to Design X as laid down in Schedule 
249, Appendix 326, sub-sections Q, V 
and L, because that will save at least 
seventeen shillings and sixpence on 
every house? May we even see pre- 
fabricated horrors of tin in this lovely, 
wild Border country of valley and hill 
and wide moorside ? Experience in this 
respect provides every ground for 
pessimism and I hope that planners and 
all who care twopence for the loveliness 
of our country will press now for 
assurances on this point. We shall be 
building at Ae and the other new villages 
for all time, and once building has 
begun, it will be too late. We ought to 
know first not only what the houses 
will look like, but how the whole village 
will seem when it has been constructed. 

This is an immensely exciting ad- 
venture. Science has suddenly put into 
our hands the means for populating a 
very beautiful expanse of Britain, 
hitherto hardly inhabited, because it can 
now be made to grow both food .and 
trees. In the woods alone direct new 
employment will be created for nearly 
2,000 men per 100,000 acres of trees, 
with indirect employment for perhaps 
another 5,000. We shall be empire- 
building at home. As these forest 
communities grow up, agriculture will 
be necessary in the neighbourhood to 
feed them at least with the fresher 
products such as milk, eggs and veget- 
ables. The woods will require saw mills 
and men to work them. Lorries will be 
_necessary to pull out. the timber and 
take it to the mill, also engineering 
depots to service the lorries. All sorts 
of forest industries follow in the wake 
of well-afforested land, such as furniture 
making, the construction of doors and 
window frames, garden seats and garden 
furniture, charcoal burning, and—what 
may very well prove by far the greatest 
of all—the new industries of plastics 
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and pulping for paper and artificial silk. 

Here indeed is something worth going 
to pains to establish. For it will mean 
adding to the life of our country new 
blood that draws its wealth and inspira- 
tion from the soil, and work that gives 
variety and choice to rural life. A child 
born in an ordinary agricultural village 
may not necessarily have a taste for 
agriculture, and if he has not, there is 
little else open to him except to clear off 
to the towns. But in villages such as 
the future Ae there will be a wide choice 
of occupations, both skilled and un- 
skilled, and agriculture will benefit by 
this. For it will attract better families 
when the children can look forward to 
a wider choice of employment, there will 
be more contentment and stability, less 
seeping away to the towns of the more 
intelligent and enterprising of the rural 
population. Family life will be 
strengthened and encouraged and com- 
munity life will grow. This means no 
small addition to the sum of national 
happiness, for the village-is the best unit 
we have devised as yet in which people 
can live together in friendly contact. It 
is just the right size for no one to feel 
lonely or for long a stranger. 

Perhaps one of the things we have 
learnt in this war is that man does not 
exist only to work and to make money ; 
that he is a member of the human family 
with a personal life to be lived and 
enjoyed ; and that it is right to plan for 
the imponderable things that decide 
whether our stay upon this earth is a 
pleasant or a dreary one. If that is 
true, it may be a fortunate coincidence 
that now is. the time we have to plan 
the outward environment in which these 
new settlers in Britain will live. But 
there is one thing of which we must be 
very watchful. Officialdom has a way 
of looking a little blank when happiness, 
or anything that cannot be classified or 
measured, is mentioned ; and official- 
dom is usually a generation or two 
behind public opinion: yet it will be 
Officialdom that will have quite a big 
say in planning these new villages. We 
must be active in seeing that the 
humanities are not forgotten and our 
innate gift for organising diversity within 
unity is given full scope. 
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CTOBER 31, 1944 (House of Lords): 
First reading of Town and Country 
Planning Bill—The -Minister of Re- 
nstruction (Lord Woolton) in referring 
0 the sections of the Bill dealing with 
nsity and with the provision of 
ommunity equipment, said that it 
ould not always be advisable ‘‘ that re- 
uilding should take place to the same 
xtent, for the same density of popula- 
ion, as was current under the old 
ousing conditions. There is much 
trong argument for developing new 
reas of land outside of the existing 
rban areas in order to rectify this 
roblem of overcrowding. ... These 
ew housing estates removed from the 
existing centres of population, must not 
only be housing estates—dormitories as 
he phrase goes. . There must be 
places to live in and places to work in, 
and places in which people can get 
recreation from their work. The Bill 
deals with all these points . . . it provides 
for the compulsory acquisition of land 
needed for industrial development in 
towns where a proper balance of 
ndustry cannot otherwise be secured ; 
and it gives a clear power to acquire 
land required anywhere for public open 
spaces and playing fields.’’ 








November | (House of Lords): Second 
eading of Town and Country Planning 
ill—Lord Balfour of Burleigh criticised 
,the Bill. ‘‘There is no right at all,’’ he 


2 aid, ‘‘to call it a Town and Country 


1 Ianning Bill. This Bill is properly 


‘giamed ‘The Great Cities Extension Bill’ 


ior, if you prefer, ‘A Bill for the Intensi- 
\ ication of the Suburban Sprawl.’ That 
iis what it really ought to be called. ... 
This Bill may decongest and it may re- 
develop, but it does not decentralise 
and it cannot decentralise unless you 
have an effective central planning 
machinery.... I ask the noble Viscount 
(the Lord Chancellor) to say what the 
machinery is that is going to do it. It 
cannot be done by local authorities. It 
is a matter of national policy. I ask 
him to tell us how he is going to carry 
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Points from Recent Debates 


out the agreed obligation to decongest- 
ing, decentralising and redeveloping big 
towns unless there is a national policy.’’ 


November 14 (House of Lords) : Town 
and Country Planning Bill.—Speaking 
during the third reading of the Town 
and County Planning Bill (see also page 
169), Lord Balfour compared the various 
Ministers concerned with planning to 
an orchestra .which had to be har- 
monised. ‘*The Minister of Health, in 
virtue of his important housing opera- 
tions, is entitled, I think, to have the 
first violin. The Board of Trade with 
industrial location has, I think, a very 
important function and the Minister 
there should be given the violincello. 
I turn now to the wood wind instru- 
ments and I would give the Minister of 
Fuel and Power a flute, and the Minister 
of Transport the horn. For the Minister 
of Agriculture, who is very, very 
important in this respect, I was reserving 
the big trombone. Up to the point at 
which we are at present with this Bill, 
the only instrument allotted, as far as 
I can see, to the Minister of Planning 
is something about the level of the 
triangle, or possibly the comb with a 
bit of tissue paper.”’ 


November 17 (House of Commons).— 
Sir William Beveridge raised the question 
of the development of local industries 
with particular reference to the forma- 
tion of a Berwick-on-Tweed Develop- 
ment Company, during the Debate on 
the Adjournment. Sir William said that 
Berwick-on-Tweed illustrated the way 
in which the industries of a small town 
were swept away by this constant 
gravitational force to the large towns 
and to larger forms of industry. ‘‘It is 
not merely a question,’’ he said, ‘‘of 
getting capital for post-war development 
in localities ; there is the general issue 
of the dispersal of industries and doing 
something to stop the drift to the great 
towns. This has been a general feature 
all over the country ; I want to suggest 

Continued on column 2, overleaf 
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Since the article on ‘‘ Housing Density,”’ 
by Mr. R. Nicholas (Town and Country 
Planning, Autumn, 1944), was written, the 
Housing Manual, 1944, has been issued by 
the Ministry of Health and Ministry of 
Works. It contains on page 91 an Appendix 
on Space Standards. 


Mr. Nicholas writes:—These Space 
Standards differ from those set out in my 
article on ‘* Housing Density,’’ particularly 
in regard to the Housing Areas for re- 
development. 


In this connection against a residential 
area or housing area of 170 acres suggested 
in the article, the Manual suggests 100 acres 
for Central (Normal) Development and 
83 acres for Central (Concentrated) De- 
velopment. It would appear that these 
figures have been obtained by dividing the 
appropriate figures of persons per net resi- 
dential acre, on page 14, into 10,000 persons. 
But these figures of persons per net rési- 
dential acre have been assessed, as the 
Manual states, on the assumption ‘‘that a 
two-bedroom house is intended to provide 
for four persons, and a_ three-bedroom 
house for five persons.”’ 


Actually, of course, all such houses are 
not occupied to their capacity. With an 
improyed standard of living, and the 
adoption of a national system of Social 
Insurance, there will undoubtedly be a 
greater independence of living which will 
necessitate an adequate provision of single 
persons’ dwellings (flats) and aged persons’ 
dwellings. The extent to which the latter 
will be required may well be increased by 
the changing family structure. 


The number of persons per house in 
different residential Wards in Manchester 
before the war varied from 4.82 (with one 
exception of 5.50 in a Ward comprising 
mainly large houses, at a high density, which 
have been substantially sub-divided) down 
to 2.35 persons, the average for the City 
being 3.64. These figures undoubtedly 
included some proportion of overcrowding 
in shared houses. 


The analysis of future trends in Man- 
chester, on the basis of Neighbourhood 
Development with all types of dwellings 
required to house an. appropriate cross 
section of people, i.e., young and old, 
married and unmarried, indicates that the 
future number of persons per dwelling will 
decrease to an average of about 3.2 persons. 
On this basis 10,000 people will require 
approximately 3,125 dwellings (including 
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single persons’ flats, etc., etc.). On 83 acres 
this would mean 38 dwellings per acre, or 
redevelopment wholly in the form of flats, 


It is important that the mistake, which has 
resulted in the estimates contained in the 
Housing Manual, should be appreciated 
before the figures given in Appendix A are 
used without a proper realisation of the 
result swhich will arise from their acceptance, 
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Continued from page 185 


that a better way of life is in the small 
town, rather than in the large town. In 
the small town, people can feel them- 
selves to be members of the community ; 
they can live within reach of the 
country and their work. That is the 
better way of life which we want to 
preserve for our people as much ag 
possible. That way of life is being 
threatened by the continual gravitational 
drift to the large towns. I hope we shall 
form a league for the defence of small 
towns against being swallowed up by 
large towns, although I realise that we 
have a hard fight ahead of us, because 
so many Members of the House 
represent large towns, which they want 
to see grow and become still larger. 


But I hope that we of the small towns. 


will be assisted by the Government in 
defending ourselves, and will not be 
stopped from defending ourselves,’’ 





Chartered Civil Engineer, also 
A.M.Inst.M. and Cy.E., 10 years’ 
experience town councils, desires 
appointment with progressive pri- 
vate or public planning and/or 
survey body to gain experience. 
Social value of work and experi- 
ence more important than salary. 
Apply to ‘‘C.E.’’, c/o Town and 
Country Planning. 
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PERSONAL NOTES AND 
INFORMATION 


New Year Honours 

Knights Batchelor: Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie ; Mr. A. C. Macdiarmid— 
Chairman, Stewart and Lloyds; Mr. 
Geoffrey le M. Mander, m.P.; Assistant- 
Commissioner H. Alker Tripp, New 
Scotland Yard. 

C.B.E.: Mr. W. McG. Eager, a former 
Secretary of the Town and Country Planning 
Association ; Mr. G. E. Haynes—General 
Secretary, National Council of Social 
Service. 

O.B.E. : Mr. Gordon E. Payne, formerly 
County Planning Officer for Gloucester- 
shire. 


Joint Planning Committees 

The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning has issued an order to the effect 
that Pontypool U.D.C. shall be members 
of the West Monmouthshire Joint Planning 
Committee. 

A Joint Executive Planning Committee 
including fifteen Local Authorities was 
formed in Surrey on November 1, 1944, 
with the encouragement of the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. 

Mr. H. A. Mealand has been appointed 
Town Planning Officer to the North Kent 
Joint Planning Committee. 


Location of Industry 

The Board of Trade announced on 
October 10 that industrialists who require 
factory space of 10,000 square feet or more 
in surplus Government factories, should 
apply to the Controller of Factory and 
Storage Premises. The announcement 
indicates that factories will be allocated to 
applicants in accordance with certain 
criteria of national interest. These include 
the requirements of Town and Country 
Planning and the establishment of a 
balanced distribution of industry. 


* * * 





Discussions have recently taken place 
between the authorities on the Sussex coast 
on one hand, and the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning and the Board of Trade 
on the other, on the question of the building 
of new factories for light industry in the 
area. It is understood that consideration 
will be given to the problem of this and other 
holiday areas in order to avoid seasonal 
unemployment. 


B.E.D.A. 
Mr. V. W. Dale has been appointed 
General Manager and Secretary of the 
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British Electrical Development Association. 

B.E have issued a useful booklet 
which is available for the information of 
Local Authorities and housing and planning 
organisations. The booklet illustrates four 
types of kitchens. Full-scale working models 
are being shown in. London. 


Sir Miles Thomas 

Sir Miles Thomas, D.F.c., Vice-Chairman 
of the Nuffield Organisation, recently 
pointed out that a gas grid in a modified 
form could 
a practical possi- 
bility. ‘‘A high- 
pressure gas grid 
is no dream,’’ 
he said. ‘‘It can 
be developed as 
an economical 
reality, a modern 
means of thermal 
transportation. 
In this respect 
we might be en- 
abled to break 
away from the 
intense _localisa- 
tion of the in- 
dustry that has led to some of the worst 
features of our urban life.’ 

Speaking a few days later at a meeting 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, Sir Miles suggested that in 
order to relieve traffic pressure in our over- 
crowded cities we should build ‘‘self- 
contained dispersal centres’’ with their own 
recreation, industrial and residential zones. 





C.E.A.P.E. 


The Council for Education in Apprecia- 
tion of Physical Environment has issued a 
revised list of exhibitions suitable for 
schools, Film and Book Lists, leaflets out- 
lining the policy and activities of the 
Council together with the last Annual 
Report. Copies are obtainable from the 
Secretary, C.E.A.P.E., 28 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


War Memorials 


A topical Report has been published by 
the War Memorials Advisory Council. The 
Council hopes that war memorials will 
sometimes take the form of a project of 
social service, such as gardens of memory, 
parks and open spaces, memorial trees, 
hill tops and view points, children’s play- 
grounds and buildings of historic and 
architectural interest, community centres, 
hospitals and after-care clinics for the 
wounded. 
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Charter for the Soil 
By John Drummond. Faber and Faber 
Ltd. 219 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘hic need for a new approach to the 
problem of setting agriculture on its feet 
has become increasingly apparent of 
recent years, and the hopelessness of the 
Government’s policy on the one hand 
of bolstering up, by means of subsidies, 
a bankrupt industry, while on the other 
hand, owing to the necessities of war, 
making increasing inroads upon the 
capital of agriculture—soil fertility— 
has made such a new approach a matter 
of the utmost urgency and importance. 

In Charter for the Soil a new plan for 
agriculture has been sketched with as 
much detail as is possible in drafting a 
scheme of such scope and such diversity 
in local conditions. Here is a serious 
attempt to evolve a method of agricul- 
ture suitable for those conditions 
peculiar to our island and one which 
will not only pull Britain’s most funda- 
mental industry out of bankruptcy, but 
establish it on a firm economic founda- 
tion. In this direction, standardisation 
(as far as is possible within the limits 
imposed by local conditions) in farming 
practice, machinery, distribution, and 
selling plays a large part—a sufficiently 
large part to eliminate many of the 
wastages due to inequality of areas under 
cultivation, to diversity of machines, 
and to duplication of labour caused by 
uncertainties in demand for agricult- 
ural produce, complicated marketing- 
systems, and haphazard — farming 
methods. 

It is no part of this plan to interfere 
unduly with present systems of land 
ownership and tenure, nor to do away 
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with small holdings, but rather to evolve 
an economic agricultural unit, within 
which there is room for healthy com- 
petition and individual enterprise and 


advancement. So, while standardising 
the size of a field as nearly as possible 
to ten acres and the size of one farm to 
150 acres, Mr. Drummond advocates 
the grouping of ten such farms into an 
estate under either a single owner or, 
alternatively, a number of owners acting 
on a co-operative basis, the estates being 
supplied with seed and live stock froma 
number of ‘‘mother’’ seed and stock 
farms outside the estate areas. Each 
estate is planned to serve the needs of 
its own neighbourhood through an 
estate shop, dealing direct with the con- 
sumer. Each estate would have its own 
factory for packing and for processing 
certain types of produce, its own labora- 
tory and scientist, its own delivery 
system, and its own social centre. 

But this is not all: to make agricul- 
ture economic is an immediate necessity 
but, having achieved this aim, the ulti- 
mate end in view is to replace the old 
motive of profit for profit’s sake by a 
motive of health by seeing that milk, 
fruit, vegetables, and other produce 
reach the consumer with flavour and 
freshness unimpaired. 

In this connection it is a pity that the 
progress made by the pioneers in com- 
post making has been so rapid that the 
author of this book is unaware of the 
fact that the mechanisation of the 
Indore Process has already been accom- 
plished, and there is no need for him 
to exclude this method of re-creating 
and maintaining soil fertility from his 
plan as being uneconomic except where 
cheap labour is abundant. For the 
welding into agricultural practice of the 
manufacture and use of compost would 
most speedily solve many of the pro- 
blems now facing the farmer—the pro- 
duction of real quality and nutritive 
value in food, the control and virtual ° 
elimination of disease in plant and live 
stock, as well as the disposal of every 
kind of waste product. 

Certain details of Mr. Drummond’s 
scheme are open to considerable debate, 
and the author is aware that no plan 
for this world can be considered per- 
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manent but that modifications and de- 
velopments are only to be expected in 
course of time. As a base-line, however, 
for the reorganisation of British agricul- 
ture, the evolution of a sound, economic 
and health-promoting industry, afford- 
ing to the rural communities of Great 
Britain a good standard of living and 
amenities comparable with those of the 
town, the scheme has much to commend 
it and deserves the serious consideration 
of every Briton who would see his 
country’s basic industry re-established 
on a secure foundation. 

ALBERT HOWARD. 


The Architectural Composition 
of Towns 


By A. V. Bounin and M. G. Krouglova. 
(In Russian.) Moscow, 1940. 201 pp. 
(Illus.) 


as magnificent volume, prepared 
by two-architects in the Department of 
Town Building of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Architecture, is in the 
tradition of Camillo  Sitte’s 
Stadtebau and the town-planning litera- 
ture of the early 1900’s. It is concerned, 
that is to say, primarily with the visual 
aspect of cities and towns, analysing 
from this point of view the outstanding 
examples of beauty in towns of the past, 
and seeking to establish principles for 
application in town-building of the 
present and future. The authors are by 
no means unaware of the importance of 
social and economic considerations in 
town design ; indeed, they make it clear 
that aesthetic design should follow and 
not lead these considerations. But they 
leave these matters to other specialists. 

The historical survey finds much to 
admire in the cities of ancient Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, the 12th to 14th 
centuries, the Renaissance, and the 
17th-18th centuries in Western and 
Central Europe, and in the cities of 
Russia ; but nothing in the cities of the 
late 19th and the 20th century in the 
Capitalist world. In the last 100 years 
the deep crisis in art has prevented the 
Western world from producing a single 


Der- 
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outstanding work of art in the field of 
town-building. Soviet civic design has 
therefore gone for its inspiration to the 
older architectural heritage, adapting 
these to the modern requirements of 
transport and internal spaciousness. 
While the basis of a good plan is 
rational zoning, a convenient frame- 
work of streets, and adequate provision - 
of parks and green belts, and while 
building must take full advantage of 
modern technique, town design, in the 
view of the authors, is essentially an 
architectural problem. Their specialist 
concern is with the production of 
beauty, unity, cohesion, ‘‘aesthetic 
harmony.’’ All the component features 
of cities—their civic centres, their 
streets, their squares, their parks, etc.— 
are studied from this point of view. 
Much-attention is paid to the ‘‘silhou- 
ette’’; and. the infinite varieties of 
beauty possible by the grouping of 
buildings in relation to squares and open 
spaces, and to surrounding natural 
features (including stretches of water) 
are illustrated by as rich a collection of 
photographs and drawings as has ever 
been gathered together in one book. 
As a source of inspiration in architec- 
ture and civic design, the volume is 
superb, and its discussions of aesthetic 
theory and practice of absorbing in- 
terest. We would like to see it made 
available in English. 

In their pursuit of the beautiful 
‘*silhouette’’ and of harmonious form 
in streets, the authors are perhaps too 
disposed to assume the long-term ac- 
ceptability of multi - storey dwellings 
for large numbers of people. With the 
rise of the masses to political influence, 
and the improvement in standards of 
purchasing power, the demand for the 
individual family home, with its patch 
of private garden space accessible from 
living-rooms, will inevitably dominate 
civic design in all countries. Modern 
transport makes it possible to reconcile 
the openly-developed type of resi- 
dential district with the large city having 
considerable central magnificence—and 
this is the way cities are going in all 
countries, including Russia ; the middle- 
classes (or the Commissars) leading the 
way with their villas (or dachas) in ex- 





| WHAT KIND OF 
HOMES ? 


| An interesting booklet outlining 
| the results of a survey conducted 
in Hackney during 1943 has been 
published by the Hackney and 
Stoke Newington Social Workers’ 
Groups (9d.) As usual, the 
preference for houses as against 
flats is overwhelming—92 per 
cent are in favour of a house. 
The authors do not merely record 
this and other preferences ; they 
explain that this preference can 
be .satisfied in the London 
Boroughs only through a policy 
of decentralisation. 


panding suburbs, and the artisans 
following suit as rapidly as their income- 
levels permit. The resultant loss of 
community, and the cost of daily 
journeys, are causing doubts to arise as 
to the prevailing -pattern of urban 
development. We miss in this book a 
full recognition of the modern trend of 
thought on this issue. But there is 
nothing in this to vitiate the essential 
value of its discussion. On the contrary, 
the authors are quite clear that archi- 
tecture and civic design can produce 
beauty in full loyalty to whatever may be 
the social and technical requirements. 

It is curious, and not flattering, that 
the authors seem unconscious of British 
planning literature ; they mention no 
British book later than Unwin’s Town 
Planning in Practice of 1909. They are 
more isolationist even than we are, 
which is saying a lot. The loss is ours 
as well as theirs. 

F. J. O. 
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Country Planning 
A study of rural problems. Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute, Oxford. 


Country Towns in the Future 
England 


A report on a conference organised by 
the Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation. 


Tuese two books are largely com- 
plementary. The study undertaken by 
the Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute of Oxford examines each 
aspect of rural life and labour, social 
as well as economic and one of the 
important conclusions it reaches is that 
what is wanted in the countryside is 
‘*not so much an increase of land 
workers in the villages as the restoration 
to them of the industrial element in 
their population of which they have 
been deprived.’’ 

The Report, on the other hand, deals 
with the part which country towns could 
play in relieving the congestion of our 
overcrowded cities and in providing for 
the development of industries under 
conditions which would give office and 
factory workers a more balanced, a 
more civilised and more healthy life 
than is possible in many of our towns 
today. 

Those who have lived for any length 
of time in the country know by experi- 
ence of the slow decay which has been 
and still is devitalising it. The Oxford 
survey presents the facts which confirm 
that experience. The farms were laid 
out to meet the needs of a form of 
agriculture that is over and will not 
return. Many of them are consequently 
ill-designed and ill-equipped for the 
needs of today and tomorrow. The 
smaller villages are not only becoming 
smaller but they are being drained of 
their vitality. The parson has gone or 
rather has now to look after two or 
more parishes and so cannot give that 
personal leadership in village life which 
he used to be able to give ; the school- 
master has gone and with him the older 
children who now attend school some 
miles away ; the blacksmith, the saddler 
and the wheelwright have closed their 
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shops; the little local factory has 
flickered out before the rude breath of 
war; the squire has. had to close the 
big house. 

While the country has been emptying, 
the town has been growing and growing 
badly. Its population has been pressed 
into narrow streets farther and farther 
away from the sights and sounds and 
space of the country. The men and 
women who have crowded into the 
towns have not found a life of greater 
richness or variety, but often one of 
drab monotony. 

What is the remedy to these twin 
evils ? The Report shows how country 
towns could provide a home for many 
industries now located in overgrown 


} cities and under conditions which would 


give the workers a life of greater 
spaciousness, greater variety, and greater 
cultural quality. The Survey shows the 
need of the country for this infiltration 
of industry, even in the interest of 
agriculture. 

Each book supplies facts which are 
invaluable for those whose business or 
interest it is to study this most pressing 
of our national domestic problems— 
tow to make our countryside more 
prosperous and our towns more Civi- 
lised. 

ALC. 


Ways and Means of Rebuild- 
ing : 

A Report of the London Conference, 

1943. Edited by Donald Tyerman. Faber 

and Faber. 111 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Me. DONALD TYERMAN here 
presents an excellent and full account of 
the London Conference of the Town 
and Country Planning Association, 
1943. The Conference was fully alive 
to the urgency of the questions it had to 
consider, and in all the papers and the 
subsequent discussions there was an 
impatience at the lack of any official 
pronouncement. Singularly little—in 
spite of the new Act—has happened in 
the interval to mitigate that impatience. 

Sir Montague Barlow pressed for a 
solution to the London problem, of 
which, he said, ‘‘everybody seemed 
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**The idea being that people will get so 
sick of living all together in this ghastly 
great house that they'll decide to emi- 
grate to the colonies.”” 


Reproduced by kind permission of the Daily Sketch 


afraid.”’ Mrs. Joan Robinson said the 
question was not whether we could 
afford to rebuild in the sense of affording 
the money, but whether we could afford 
the labour and the material. It was 
obvious that we could. Mr. Walter Hill 
dealt at length with the money costs of 
rebuilding, and advocated a greatly 
increased productivity in order to keep 
the price to the consumer as low as 
possible. Mr. F. J. Osborn suggested 
the appointment of an expert Committee 
to consider the future policy in relation 
to housing subsidies. Major R. L. Reiss 
and Mr. W. Manning Dacey dealt with 
the finance of housing and rebuilding, 
while the final address by Mr. Raymond 
Evershed dealt with compensation and 
betterment. Here again no improvement 
is to be recorded, the Government having 
rejected the Uthwatt recommendations, 
‘ which were put forward,’’ said Mr. 
Evershed, ‘‘as an alternative to nation- 
alisation.”’ 

Mr. Tyerman’s brilliant introduction 
and the careful but lively summary of 
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the discussions adds value to a book 
of considerable importance to all con- 
cerned with rebuilding. 


G. McA. 


A Plan for Oxford 


By Laurence Dale. Faber and Faber. 
60 pp. 6s. 


Tue argument of Mr. Dale’s very 
interesting book is that if the appalling 
traffic problem of the ‘‘High’’ is to be 
solved, drastic action at some con- 
siderable sacrifice is inevitable. Is this 
sacrifice to be the charming medieval 
Holywell Street on the north ; or on its 
south, a narrow strip for the ‘‘Mall’’ 
planned by the author on the fringe of 
Christ Church Meadow (not, as has 
been erroneously supposed,) crossing it? 

Here he envisages a noble tree- 
flanked road a mile long, connecting 
the three traffic arteries converging on 
Magdalen Bridge with St. Aldates 
Street, and thence with the stations. 
Such a road, he maintains, would be 
far less detrimental to the beauty and 
quiet of the River Isis than the bridge 
and embankment on the low-lying 
meadows on the right bank, the alterna- 
tive under consideration by the City 
Council. Not only would this route be 
far more costly, but much longer than 
the ‘‘Mall.’’ And there is much 
evidence that distant by-pass roads do 
little to relieve traffic congestion. 

Mr. Dale offers to Oxford a challenge 
to construct a road which will be both 
serviceable and beautiful. His charming 
and ingenious illustrations do much to 
demonstrate how this may be achieved. 


P. M.S. 


How to Study An Old Church 
By A. Needham. Batsford. 72 pp. 6s. 


‘lan useful and practical guide to 
church architecture and furniture for 
the layman succeeds where many fail, for 
two reasons. The first is the subordina- 
tion and clear relation of the text to the 
many well chosen and tabulated illustra- 
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tions, and the second is Mr. Needham’s 
practical habit of explaining the use of 
each feature and so throwing light on 
its form and growth, e.g., porches, drip 
stones, buttresses, lych gates, etc. 

Once inside, however, the constant 
use of the past tense becomes depress- 
ingly archaeological and sometimes in- 
accurate, e.g., ‘‘the sedilia not being 
used now.’” The only present day uses 
of a church known to the author are 
apparently baptisms, confirmations and 
funerals ; whereas we can assure him 
that in a very large number of English 
churches, practically every piece of 
furniture, including altar, piscina, sedilia, 
rood, credence and so on are used daily 
or weekly for their precise purpose, 
which, however, is not as Mr. Needham 
suggests ‘‘to see and hear priests cele- 
brate Mass’’ but, what is not quite the 
same thing, to take part in the corporate 
and liturgical worship of God. The fact 
that he has never seen a church so used 
is a pity, as it leads to inaccurate des- 
criptions of ceremonies, such as those 
connected with the Easter sepulchre. 

The introduction looks back wistfully 
to the days when ‘‘the parish church 
was the centre of local communal life.’’ 
But 20th century churches are built for 
the same purpose, and the plans in 
Plate ix would be much enlivened by the 
inclusion of the plan of one of the 
modern multiple - purpose suburban 
churches, where the body is both nave 
and concert hall, with stage at one end 
and sanctuary at the other. Such a 
sense of continuity would have made 
the stones speak with a more living 
tongue. 


G. K. 
Bath 
By R. A. L. Smith. Batsford. 113 pp. 
12s. 6d. 


Tus is not merely another book 
about Bath. It is a book which sketches 
the whole history of a singularly beauti- 
ful town from the time of the Romans 
and the Saxons to the Teutonic Bar- 
barians who, in April, 1942, destroyed 
Lansdowne Place and reduced the 
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Assembly Rooms to a hollow shell. 
Mr. Smith views the passing of the 
centuries with the eye of a student of 
social history and mannerisms, and sees 
periods of culture reflected in the 
smallest detail of architecture, dress or 
behaviour. The text is supplemented by 
illustrations from engravings, paintings 
and photographs, and it is interesting 
to look at some of the prints showing 
the noble terraces of Bath as they were 
designed by that greatest of speculative 
builders, John Wood. Those who would 
inflict terrace housing at twenty-four or 
more to the acre on the working class 
in this country today should study, for 
example, the plate by W. Watts showing 
Royal and Lansdowne Crescents in 1819. 
No garden city planner was ever so 
lavish in his use of space as was the 
planner to whom Bath now owes its 
distinctive features. The prints of Bath 
in 1819 show a density, at that time, of 
about two houses to the acre. That 
of course is the most arresting fact about 
Bath. It was a town planned for a 
leisured and mainly retired class who 
could afford the finest amenities that 
money could buy, and space was one 
of the most desired amenities. Accom- 
modation had, of course, to be found 
for the attendants and servants. For 
them the gloomy basements or the close- 
packed and inferior terraces had to 
suffice. : 

This is not to criticise Bath which, 
rising on the banks of the Avon in 
terraces of perfect symmetry, ranks 
as one of the greatest essays in town 
planning in the history of man. Even 
so, the absence of effective legislation 
town and country planning has led to 
that process of spoliation which, with 
ribbon development and ‘‘jerry build- 
ing,’ has marred the beauty of even 
the loveliest English towns, 

Mr. Smith is able to end on a hopeful 
note. He comments on the wisdom of 
the Corporation in insisting that all 
building in the City should be of Bath 
stone, in keeping with its architectural 
tradition. A casual stroll through the 


town today shows clearly enough that 
the town-planning officers of the Council 
have been able to do remarkably good 
G. McA. 


work, 
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American Publications 





The Seven Myths of Housing 


By Nathan Straus, 314 pp. Knopf (N.Y.). 
2.75 dollars. 


N U.S.A. private enterprise is not able 
to house the lower-income half of the 
population. Of 35 million dwellings in 
1940 63 needed major repairs; 16 had 
no private bath. With a wealth of such 
facts, Mr. Straus, former Administrator 
of U.S. Housing Authority, campaigns 
for subsidised public housing for lower- 
income groups. The Myths he assails 
are of this sort: ‘‘There are no slums 
in my town’’; Public Housing ‘“does 
not clear slums’’; is ‘‘costly and ex- 
travagant’’; ‘‘injures private business’’; 
and ‘*Slum dwellers create slums.’’ The 
whiskered legends are softened up by a 
barrage of up-to-date figures and argu- 
ments, many from British experience. 
Standards suggested good, including 
density of 12 per acre or less. But policy 
advocated is suburban housing, which 
Mr. Straus, here ignoring British experi- 
ence, believes will lower land values in 
slum areas and lead to their rebuilding 
at low density. Location of workplaces 
and other wide planning considerations 
not discussed—weakening an otherwise 
powerful case. Author is refreshingly 
scornful of ‘‘prefabrication’’ panacea 
as result of U.S.H.A. experiments : ‘‘ Re- 
liance on novel manufacturing technique 
to solve housing problems varies in 
inverse ratio to experience of individual 
or nation in practical achievements.”’ 
First-class housing propaganda, which 
kills high-density solution stone dead, 
but unless corrected by modern planning 
thought, will multiply ‘‘commuters”’ 
and suburban sprawl. 


Memorandum on Post - War 
Urban Housing 


United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers (U.A.W.- 
C.I.0.), Milwaukee. 121 pp. 25 cents. 


Non-InteRVENTION in U.S. home 
affairs forbids our assessing the signifi- 
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cance of the entry of organised Labour 
into housing politics. On merits, the 
statement of the problem in this booklet 
may be commended as fresh and 
vigorous, the proposals as wide-ranging 
and shrewd. ‘‘Blight’’ dominates the 
scene ; but here we have clearer insight 
than usual into the distinction between 
{a) suburban sprawl coupled with 
business centralisation, and () parallel 
but unplanned decentralisation both of 
housing and industry. Obviously in 
case (a) you may get housing congestion 
in some central areas, with land held 
out of use for higher values in other 
areas of the same centre; in case (bd) 
you are likely to get widespread derelict 
areas; different pathological states, 
surely. The economic strategy suggested, 
of large-scale public low-income housing 
in out-lying communities, to deflate 
central values, would not work in the 
first case and seems inappropriate to the 
second, where deflation ought already 
to have occurred. In any case, such a 
strategy must attract maximum organ- 
ised opposition by property interests, 
with a good chance of getting urban 
authorities on their side. The planning 
Strategy is far more promising ; public 
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land assembly in central areas, and re 
development under leasehold system, 
with organic community development 
to take the overspill ; the fixing of a 
*‘life’’ or time-limit on unsatisfactory 
dwellings ; legal devaluation of un- 
heaithy dwellings ; and strict control 
of density and crowding in redevelop. 
ment. This latter pattern is very like 
that which is taking shape in recent 
legislation and White Papers in this 
country, after proof of the futility of 
deflation by suburban building. There 
is the same groping approximation to 
the true garden city ideal—satellite 
towns, neighbourhoods separated by 
green belts, use of war factories as nuclei 
of new communities, predominance of 
house and garden near work—and the 
same apparent inability to formulate it 
quite clearly and simply, as Howard did, 
Some of the figures given are interesting : 
£5,000,000,000 spent on war factories ; 
one-third of area of American cities 
‘*blighted’’; standard of desirable den- 
sity assumed, 5 or 6 houses per acre, 
Possibility of public profit on business 
centres of new communities being used 
to meet loss in central rebuilding verges 
on our own theory of Betterment as 
offset to Compensation. Outlook on 
control of visual design particularly 
interesting ; futile straining for in- 
dividuality blamed for ‘'‘jitter-bug’’ 
architecture ; but control should ‘‘co- 
ordinate various interpretations into a 
pleasing, flexible, neighbourhood 
character,’’ not ‘‘regiment buildings 
into a fixed neighbourhood pattern.”’ 
Very sound too: Jeffersonian Demo- 
cracy, about to dethrone King Log, 
cannot too soon set about conditioning 
the princeling Stork. 





Homes for Workers in Plan- 


ned Communities 
U.A.W.-C.I.O. Milwaukee. 62 pp. 
25 cents. 


A MOST attractive illustrated booklet 
proposing co-operative action by workers 
to house themselves. Welcome new 
emphasis on planned community, with 
park and recreation areas, proper re- 
lation to places of work, shopping 
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WX HAT is to be the shape of your post-war build- 
ing scheme ? Flats, cottages, villas or bungalows, made 
to measures, or made to measure ? These are questions 
engaging the minds of architects and local authorities 
to-day. 

But, whatever the choice, Electricity will be at your 
service ready to provide lighting, heating, refrigeration 
and constant hot water beside all manner of labour- 
saving devices which will make so many feet and 


inches into homes. 


Electrictty 


ON WAR-SERVICE TODAY — ON HOME-SERVICE TOMORROW 


British Electrical Development Association, 2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 
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centres, and community buildings. Sign 
of a notable widening of outlook on 
housing, and assertion of the family 
home as basis of community planning. 


Greenville Faces Planning 

By John E. Vance, Secretary, City Plan- 
ning Commission, Greenville, Ohio. 
American Society of Planning Officials. 
8 pp. 


A City Manager Urges 


Planning 
By L. P. Cookingham, Kansas City, 
Missouri. American Society of Planning 
Officials. 8 pp. 


AMPHLETS of a new and useful 
type, in which planning experts explain 
the problems of a small town of 6,000 
and a city of 120,000 to their own 
citizens and to outsiders for comparative 
study. A precedent worth following as 
a means of public education. 


The Planner 
Detroit City Commission. 8 
(Monthly.) 


pp. 


UPLICATED typewritten news- 
sheet with comments on local planning 
matters. July 1944 issue, for example, 
discusses a project under investigation 
by City Plan Commission for re- 
organising Detroit, a city of 1,700,000, 
into communities of about 100,000, 
including new satellite towns, cach a 
balanced, largely self-sufficient unit, 
separated from the next by green belts. 


Effect of Decentralisation 


upon American Cities 
By Harland Bartholomew. Urban Land 
Institute, Chicago. 12 pp. 


Anrrtuesis of Mr. Nathan Straus. 
Movement of city residents to open 
suburbs, which Mr. Bartholomew calls 
**decentralisation,’’ is the very devil— 
causing central ‘‘blight,’’ excessive 
public service costs, municipal bank- 
ruptcy. ‘‘Our urban population has 
been virtually climbing over itself in the 
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attempt to live at the mythical edge of 
the city.’’ Hence 35 to 40 per cent of 
the inner areas of American cities are 
vacant. What remedy ? Stop suburban 
building by public prohibition and 
private refusal of loans; and attract 
people ‘back to centres by ‘‘new 
techniques.’’ These are not-defined— 
except that Chatham Village, Pittsburgh, 
is held up as example, and Mr. Bartholo- 
mew sees no reason why the majority 
should not still enjoy ‘‘ detached single. 
family dwellings at reasonable cost.’’ At 
this distance it looks as if he is reversing 
the role of Canute: exhorting the tide 
not to go out. The motive is probably 
protection of high central land values, 
which is not really practicable. Land- 
owners are not well advised to pursue 
this will-o’-the-wisp ; they should sup- 
port a fair Compensation-Betterment 
arrangement. 


Shorter Notices 


Old Age in the New World 


By Emily D. Samson. Target for Tomorrow, 
The Pilot Press, Ltd. 60 pp. 4s. 6d. 





Ts characteristic ‘‘Target for To- 
morrow’’ book, a series which is the 
British publishing equivalent of the Ameri- 


can film series ‘‘ March of Time,’’ deals in} j 


a graphic way with the problems of the in- 
creasing number of elderly people. On hous- 
ing, the author says that most old people 
like to have a small garden, and that flats 
for old people should not be more than two 
storeys high. It would have added to the 
value of the book if all the illustrations of 
what has been done in the between-the-wars 
period had been more adequately captioned, 
but the whole book is stimulating and 
well-informed. 


Balbus: Picture Book of Building 


By Oliver Hill and Hans Tisdall. Pleiades 
Books, Ltd. 50 pp. 7s. 6d. 


N the gaudiest colours this book attempts 
to tell the story of building from the wigwam 
and the igloo to the Town Hall at Stock- 
holm. It succeeds admirably. Parents will 
find this a good ‘‘present’’ book for their 
children. Younger children will like the 
pictures. The parents themselves will study 
the text to their advantage. 
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Even 
if you plan your 
house 10 miles from 
a Gas Main— 


You can have Gas Lighting, Gas Cooking, 
Gas Heating © Refrigeration, in fact, you 
can enjoy all Town Gas Conveniences with 


‘CALOR GAS 





Anywhere that a “ Calor ’’ Gas motor van can go, ‘‘ Calor ”’ gas can be delivered — 
insmall portable steel cylinders ready for attaching to modern Gas Cookers 
Lights and Fires—even to Refrigerators. No plant of any kind is ore 
“Calor ’’ Gas is used in gps’ 

the same way as Town Gas, an 

every peat oes that Town Gas can INSTALLED ANYWHERE 
give, ‘“‘ Calor” Gas can give with 
equal reliability, complete safety 
and surprising economy. es 






Over 60,000 satisfied j= 
Country Users ‘ Vt 


Over 1,000 Service & 
Supply Depots 


Write to Head Office for Instruction Leaflet 
CG/174 


CALOR GAS 
(DISTRIBUTING) CO., LTD., cies 
BELGROVE HOUSE, BELGROVE STREET, KING’S CROSS, W.C.I. Tei ; TER 2194/6 
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British Woodland Trees 


H. L. Edlin. Batsford. 153 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Mae. EDLIN, who is a graduate in 
Forestry of Edinburgh University and holds 
a diploma in Forestry of Oxford University, 
is well qualified to undertake the writing of 
this book, which should remain an authorit- 
ative work for many years. Designed 
primarily to meet the needs of foresters and 
students of forestry, it should be of great 
value to technical town planners who are 
responsible for the allocation of woodland 
areas, both for timber and for amenity 
purposes in the country, and for tree 
planting for ornamental purposes in towns. 

There are in Britain more than 80 species 
of trees of importance from the economic 
point of view, and another 120 species for 
use in park lands and ornamental planting. 

The work of afforestation in Britain has 
its long-term aspects. The oak, for example, 
can never be planted profitably. For 
generations there can be no return on the 
capital invested. Yet the needs of war have 
made serious inroads on our stocks of 
standing oak, not only in this country, but 
abroad. It becomes a matter of national 
policy, therefore, to see that oak trees are 
planted with a view to their providing 
marketable timber in the middle of the 
next century. 


Private Enterprise Housing Report 
By a Sub-Committee of the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee, Ministry of Health. 
H.M.S.O. Is. 


’ 
eee valuable historical review of 


amount of house-building since 1900, and 
finance of housing and subsidy policy 
between wars. Concludes that private 
enterprise can do much housing without 
subsidy, given cheap money, building costs 
corresponding to cost of living, and stability 
of yalues. Private enterprise must build 
more houses for letting. When it meets 
low-rent demands it should have same 
subsidy as local authorities, subject to 
control of rents, prices and standards. 
Local authorities should assist housing 
associations. Control of prices of materials, 
and priorities for building work are recom- 
mended. A realistic, statesmianlike report. 


Housing 
Report by R.1.B.A. Simpkin Marshall. Is. 


B. ST contribution yet made to the sub- 
ject by an architectural organisation, and a 
welcome sign of the retreat of the visual 
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sensationalists and play-boys. Standards 
proposed broadly in agreement with those 
of Dudley Report. Persisting traces 
observable of professional nostalgia for 
flats and over-systematisation of ‘*neigh 
bourhood, community and regional units.” 
But offset by most enlightened study of 
problem of appearance, recognising human 
desire for individuality in dwellings. Report 
a notable sign of consolidation of housing 
and planning movement on a policy both 
bold and sane. 


The St. Albans Hospital, 1844—1944 
onwards 
Gainsborough Press, St. Albans. 


48 pp. 
2s. 9d. post free. 


iris by Lord Forrester, Chair 
man of the Hospital Committeé. Of interest 
as'a thoughtful study of hospital design, and 
for its diagrams showing planning relation 
of a hospital to a small city and its region. 
Also as a new and highly-intelligent type of 
support-gaining publicity with a civic rather 
than philanthropic appeal. The typography 
and layout are outstanding. 


A Survey of Housing and Social 
Amenity on Belle Vue Housing 
Estate 


Manchester University Settlement. 28 pp. 
6d. 


QO: interest to other non-technical groups 
wishing to undertake local Surveys. Im 
vestigation covers effects of moving on— 
rent, shopping facilities, gardens and social 
amenities. Eighty per cent of tenants on 
this estate were satisfied, but the Report 
comments: ‘‘The estate is criticised for 
being too monotonous and bleak. Everyone 
wants more flowers and greenery, open 
spaces and trees. Everyone complains oa 
the dullness of rows of houses, the tip and 
the straight bare roads.’’ 


Heating, Cooking and Hot-Water 

Supplies for the Post-War House 
Women’s Advisory Committee on Solid 
Fuel. 31 pp. Is. 3d. 


BE UEPORT prepared by Committee ap 
pointed in March, 1943. Takes the ,view 
that temporary dwellings would be prefer 
able to inadequate permanent buildings 
Makes important recommendations wifi 
regard to labour- me appliances, smoke 
prevention in the house and fuel-burning 
appliances. Urges a long-term policy fot 
domestic heat services. 
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; tyoell TO ARCHITECTS and others concerned with the rebuilding of Britain: 
Sean Whether they are designing community centres, shops, factories, office 

buildings, holiday camps, railway stations, schools or health centres, they can 


Som be certain that sooner or later those using their buildings will be 


fousi 
” ‘dying for a cup of tea’. 


2 . . . . . 
28 PPT The Empire Tea Bureau welcomes discussion with architects on all problems to 
do with tea drinking. 
il groups 


ys. Im} Its files, plans, specifications are freely at their disposal. 
a soci The Empire Tea Bureau is a service organisation set up by all Empire tea 

Report growers to ensure that good tea is available to all. The Bureau is concerned 
a solely with encouraging those who desire to make or drink the National 
» Beverage in ideal conditions. 
tip antl The Empire Tea Bureau has carried out very wide research and experiments 


-Wate during the war. 


; Hoag Large factory canteens have been run, new and better equipment designed. 
io. Facts, figures, blue prints, findings both financial and technical, are at the 


‘ > 2 0 ee 
tee ape architect’s disposal in the public interest. 
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Industry 


Personnel Administration, 
Street, W.1. 19 pp. and cover. 


130 Mount | 


IMPLE description of the importance 
of the personnel factor in industry. Confines 
its attention to conditions inside the factory. 
Unfortunately gives no consideration to 
such important factors as the time-distance 
from work and its relationship to fatigue, 
health, illness, absenteeism and so on. 


Memorandum of Planning for Post- 
War Reform in the’ Disposition 
of the Dead 


National Association of Cemetery and 
Crematorium Superintendents. 


| rn inclusion in all town 
planning schemes for burial grounds and 
crematoria and collaboration of adjoining 
authorities, the preservation of amenities by 
careful planning and design, and the control 
of design of memorial stones and marking 
of graves. 





PLANNING BOOKSHOP 
T.C.P.A., 28, King Street, W.C.2 


The following leaflets and pamphlets are 
obtainable from the Association and are 
useful for discussion and study. 


das ny AND sree Es POLICY : 





6d. doz. 
REDEVELOPMENT AND ces. by 
R. L. Reiss. 6d., 5s. doz. 


WHAT KIND OF HOMES ? By the Hackney 
and Stoke Newington Social Workers’ Group. 9d. 


A NEW TOWN PLAN, by Gordon Stephenson, 
F.R.L.B.A. Wall chart diagram 30 x 22 ins. 
Is. 6d., 15s. doz. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
FOR THE LOCAL COMMUNITY.—A 
Study Outline prepared by Gladys Keable. Is. 6d. 


ALL BOOKS REVIEWED IN THISJISSUE ARE 
AVAILABLE FROM THE BOOKSHOP.  POST- 
AGE EXTRA IN EACH CASE. 

CONDITION OF MAN, by Lewis Mumford. 


5s. 
HOUSING MANUAL. 2s. 


DISPERSAL : A Report by the National Council | 


of Social Service. 3s, 6d 


BRITAIN’S TOWN-COUNTRY PATTERN. 
Barlow Scott and Uthwatt summarised. 2s. 6d, 








The Personnel Function in British | 
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DORLAND BALL 
Lower Regent Street, $.W.1 
PEB. 6th to MARCH 3rd 
10.a.m. to Sp.m. Admission Proe 
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Issued by the i 
British Commercial Gas Association 


sical 





Gas equipment is only available for priority work, 
but architects planned for the post-war period can 
benefit from wartime experience and achievement 














BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 
I GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.I 
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UTSTANDING feature 
C) of the Mazda Fluorescent 

Lamp — invented just 
before the war and since exten- 
sively used for industrial lighting 
—is that it provides illumination 
of approximately daylight quality. 


DAYLIGHT TO SUNLIGHT ! 

Now, after prolonged laboratory 
research, BTH is able to provide 
a new Mazda Fluorescent Lamp 
of sunlight quality. This is 
\ called Warm-White and it re- 
tains all the advantages of the 
Daylight Mazda - 


Lamp (three times as much light 


Fluorescent 


as the best tungsten filament lamp 
of similar rating, etc.) Thus, by 


the introduction of this new 
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Introducing 


WARM-WHITE 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN 
MAZDA FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 





from any BTH Office or 


Mazda lamp, users are able to 
choose either daylight or sunlight 
according to their psychological 
or physical requirements. 

Now that Mazda 
Lamps are available in both 
Warm-White and Daylight, 


those who are planning for post- 


Fluorescent 


war can be assured of ideal 
lighting for EVERY purpose. 


A LIGHTING ADVISORY SERVICE 

Details of Mazda Warm- White and 
Daylight Fluorescent Lamps (and 
Mazdalux Fittings) can be obtained 
Depot, 
Furthermore, the experience and tech- 
nical resources of a complete Lighting 
Advisory are available to 
all interested in fluorescent lighting. 


Seri ice 


PRICE REDUCTION: 


200-250 volts, | Daylight (formerly 30 >| 94 
80 watts. 5ft., Warm-While - - 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
Warm-White and Daylight 


The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
Crown House, Aldwych, Londen, Ww. F.C. 2. 
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THE MAIN OBJECTIVE 


of all Town Planning and Town 
Building is to provide the physical 
means whereby a balanced way 
of living, working and playing 
is made available for a community 
of separate and free individuals 


This is the objective of 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY 











View of Howardsgate Gardens with Shredded Wheat Factory in the distance 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY LTD 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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“But I’m not building a hangar fora 











stratosphere plane’ says the Architect 


‘Pm just converting an old Sussex 


farmhouse .. . 


Calm yourself, my dear sir, you 
are of course perfectly right in 
what you say. 

The only reason we show our 
giant hangar doors in some of our 
advertisements is to illustrate our 
ESAVIAN principle—apart from 
the fact that we’re rather proud 


of them and that they make - | 


impressive pictures, don’t you 
think ! 

Naturally, you are concerned with 
the doors for that garage you are 





> 


converting from the stone barn 
with its flint studs. 
The Esavian principle is suitable 


| for every kind of garage door, 


from the small one fitted to the 
private garage to the gargantuan 
maw that swallows fifty double- 
deckers for supper. 

In fact, as they put it so charm- 
ingly in advertisements—for sim- 
plicity, ease of movement and 
reliability, the Esavian door can- 
not be beaten. 


roe TED AWARE peincirse 


FOR FOLDING DOORS AND WINDOWS 


ESAVIAN LIMITED, STEVENAGE, 


HERTS. TELEPHONE: STEVENAGE 500 


131 High Holborn, London, W.C.|. Tel: Holborn 9116—and 10! Wellington Street, Glasgow, C.2 Tel: Central 2369 
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Planned Industry 
amid Idyllic 


Surroundings 


@ A GARDEN city which really lives up to its two 
fold title—that is the Letchworth of to-day—the happy 
result of pre-arranged planning on the most up-to-date 
lines, the perfectly harmonious merging of the rural 
and the industrial. 


@ Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with 
the Midlands and the North by rail and by the Great North 
Road itself, Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial 
enterprise. 

@ Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated 
amid charming natural surroundings it is among the most 
delightful places to live in. The manufacturing and the 
residential elements are not allowed to clash ; modern factories 
—themselves pleasing, as all things well-designed for their 
purpose are pleasing—are distributed with full consideration 
of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


@ Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate 
and include road maintenance charges, drainage, electricity, 
gas and water services. The normal leases are 99 and 990 
years respectively. In Letchworth, the two essentials of 
human contentment, work and home life, are balanced and 
blended. 


@ Letchworth sets an example which may well lead 
to new National standards of useful, profitable, contented 


living. 














IRST GARDEN 
CITY LIMITED 
have an expert staff 
te advise persons 
interested. Enquiries 
ave _weleomed and 


individ: 7 











attention is given to 


each problem. 


‘FIRST GARDEN CITY Ltd., 


LETCHWORTH 
° ° ° HERTS 
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FRAZZI LTD * LENNOX HOUSE * NORFOLK STREET STRAND W.C.2 + TEMPLE BAR 5371 
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Architect : E. Maxwell Fry, F.R.I.B.A. 
& Sons Led., 






Contractors: W, H. Gaze 
Kingston 


For the houses 







of the future— 


Paropa patent roofing 







waterproof, 
wearproof, 
attractive 












Before 1939, Air Survey was making increasing contributions to mineralogical 
and geological survey. It will take up its task again as soon as peace returns. 


when the time comes .. . 


Hunting Aerosurveys Ltd 


Incorporating THE AIRCRAFT OPERATING COMPANY LIMITED . . . AEROFILMS LIMITED 
BYRON HOUSE, ST. JAMES'S STREET, SWI . . A Company of the Hunting Group 








CRC. 
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THE REGIONAL. PLA 
IS ONLY THE BEGINNING 


Within the regional plan, with its provision for the particular requirements 
of the areas concerned, the new buildings of the post-war world will arise 
Whatever the individual characteristics and requirements of these buildings. 
they will have one need in common—the effective use of modern electric 
lighting technique to provide greatly improved standards of illumination, 
closely related to the purpose for which the buildings are designed 
Lighting should have early consideration in all building plans 
The -Lighting Service Bureau—backed by the research 
organisations of its members—offers unrivalled facilities 
for providing information on all aspects of modern php ue 
illumination, The Bureau is at your service. remo 


1OnN OF 
GREAT GAITAIN LTO 





THE LIGHTING SERVICE BUREAU, 2, SAVOY HILL, LONDON, W.C.2 
MAINTAINED BY THE ELECTRIC LAMP MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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HIS is one of the important A facing is produced which is 
features of the Tyrolean Finish uniform in colour, has no joint 

; N —the texture for exteriors for marks and weathers evenly. 
~ post-war building. This finish is produced by applying 
JG Moisture will travel and accumu- to an absorbent backing a facing 

late when cracks occur in a hard, of Tyrolean ‘ Cullamix.’ The mix- 
; n ‘ P P : A P 
ay e dense rendering. With the ture is flicked on with a machine 

arise —_ P ‘ P : : 

Tyrolean Finish moisture is ab- which builds up a facing of open 
dings 3 sorbed evenly over the whole texture which can breathe, thus 
lectric ; . , 

‘ area and subsequently dries out preventing the penetration and 
1ation, ‘ : 

by evaporation. see rnaaeiee of —_ 

e. ‘ ‘as Cs a® 
? eo - e Po" 
a 2 
oe aw’, 
2% 2» oe 
; wet 7 
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Full particulars will be sent on application to: 

The Cement Marketing Company Ltd., The Club House, Coombe Hill, 
ingston-on-Thames 

Northern Agents: G. & T. Earle Ltd,, Cement Manufacturers, Hull. 
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EIGHTEEN ASCOT INSTAN- 
TANEOUS GAS WATER 
HEATERS ARE INSTALLED 
IN THE MINISTRY OF 
WORKS DEMONSTRATION 
HOUSES AT NORTHOLT. 
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